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Articte L—THE SIN OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Emancipation of Massachusetts. By Brooks ADAMS. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 


Mr. Brooks ApDAMs has written a book. This book will, 
I fear, cause unmixed delight to that very considerable and 
increasing class of persons who are a little weary of hearing 
the praises of the commonwealth of Massachusetts sounded by 
her sons. Every one is willing to acknowledge that Massachu- 
setts is a very remarkable state, whose contributions to the 
world’s welfare have been considerable. The world is cor- 
respondingly grateful, but it is a trifle tired of being informed, 
in season and out of season, that salvation has come out of 
Massachusetts only. It is therefore somewhat refreshing to 
have a son of the most distinguished family of the state rise 
up and tell us that the foundations of the commonwealth 
were laid in iniquity, and that her career of shame was only 
relieved by occasional honorable deeds on the part of individ- 
uals down to the latter part of the last century. If Mr. Adams 
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or some other son of Massachusetts would only publish a sup- 
plement to the book, which should contain an account of her 
career during the subsequent time, constructed on the same 
principles as the present volume, the people who are tired of 
hearing of the glories of the state would be completely rested. 

And while the weary public will thus be refreshed by Mr. 
Adams’ book, the more judicious will be grieved by the spec- 
tacle of a bird fouling its own nest. But even the judicious, 
if they have any knowledge of history, or of the methods of 
history, cannot but be greatly entertained and diverted by the 
antics of Mr. Adams. To see an Adams indulging in antics 
is alone worth the price of the book, and no instructed reader 
can close the volume without reflecting that Mr. Adams has 
inherited the somewhat crooked temper of his distinguished 
grandfather, if he has not inherited all of his more admirable 
qualities. 

The book is difficult to classify. It hardly professes to be 
historical, and no one who is in the least acquainted with the 
methods of historical writing would think for an instant of 
calling it a history. I may say, without fear of contradiction, 
that it is not a poem. It is not a work of fiction, for the 
events which are here recorded, are, for the most part, real 
events, about which there is no serious dispute. It is not an 
essay in science, nor a philosophical treatise. Mr. Adams has 
gotten together some isolated notions of current science and 
philosophy and has worked them for all they are worth ; and is 
evidently of the opinion that he has a theory of things, but 
few will be persuaded to share his opinion on this point, and 
certainly the cultivation of his philosophy is only a secondary 
aim of this work. As nearly as can be determined, the book 
is a volume belonging to that very interesting sort of literature 
known as “confessions.” But it differs from such works in 
being not the record of a life, but the confession‘of sin such as 
the devout Catholic pours into the ear of the priest. And it 
differs again from this, in the fact that it is not his own sins 
that he undertakes to confess, but those of Massachusetts. He 
cannot fail to convince the reader that he has assumed the office 
which once belonged to the Hebrew high-priest, and has come 
up, not indeed into the Holy of Holies, but into the office of a 
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publishing house, to confess the sins of the whole people. He 
seems indeed to have constituted himself a sort of conscience 
for the state, and lays down its burden of guilt at the feet of 
the public. We trust that Massachusetts will now feel better, 
and will be able to sleep nights. 

Unless it was the purpose of Mr. Adams to make a vicarious 
confession of this sort, it is certainly difficult to guess what 
may have been his aim. Why he should cherish a violent 
animosity to the Puritan founders of New England does not 
appear, but he pursues them very much in the spirit of a man 
who has an hereditary feud, and proposes to finish it up by 
annihilating all his enemies at one fell swoop. It is somewhat 
grievous to see so much energy expended without effect, for 
there can be no doubt that the Puritan fathers will come up 
smiling for another round, if we may be permitted to use such 
language concerning such very grave persons. I am not the 
first, who, in speaking of Mr. Adams’ book has found that his 
language tended to ‘ight and somewhat flippant forms, for the 
reading of the book is in itself a blow to seriousness, from 
which it must tale any reader some time to recover. 

The contents of the book may be described in a very few 
words. The facts which Mr. Adams has collected are not un- 
familiar. Every student of the history of New England is 
acquainted with them. The originality of the book consists in 
the fact that these things are thus collected and put in a certain 
order, without regard to other and very closely related things. 
Mr. Adams has chosen to pick out all the examples of misgov- 
ernment in the early history of Massachusetts, and all the mis- 
takes in policy which the enlightened eye of the modern stu- 
dent sees to have been mistakes, and he has arranged these and 
put them into a book. It must strike any reader of ordinary 
intelligence with surprise to find the book so small. And 
these things are presented as affording « true picture of the 
Puritan commonwealth. Furthermore, wherever he comes 
upon a disputed incident, he always seems to choose the most 
disecreditable version of it, and sets it forth without a hint that 
his account is open to reasonable doubt. He also chooses for 
his own ends, to ascribe to the leaders of the colony the worst 
motives for their conduct that can be conceived. According 
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to his view, only the opponents of the Puritan rule could possi- 
bly have been influenced by respectable motives. Greed of 
power, selfishness, “refined malice,” hatred of mankind, hy- 
pocrisy, untruth, and kindred qualities were the prevailing 
characteristics of that stock from which the Adamses and other 
great men have sprung, and which the blind-eyed children of 
Massachusetts have been wont to regard with so much reverence. 

Mr. Adams has undertaken to show that the verdict of his- 
tory concerning the New England Puritans is a mistaken one, 
and he has attempted to do this, not by producing facts which 
have been hitherto overlooked, but by re-arranging facts which 
are perfectly well known. A reader who knew nothing of his- 
tory except what was contained in Mr. Adams’ book, and who 
was so stupid as not to ask why the book is so fragmentary in 
its character, must necessarily form from its perusal a very 
unfavorable opinion of Massachusetts. But the general public 
will not be affected by ‘+ at all, except as regards Mr. Adams 
himself. The verdict of history on this point has been made 
up with uncommon care. The cool judgment of the world 
has been reached in the face of the strongest prejudices, and 
in spite of a real dislike for the Puritans themselves. So care- 
ful has been the process that the result cannot be overthrown, 
except by testimony which has not as yet been produced. 
Even those who dislike the Puritans most are accustomed to 
acknowledge that they were very excellent men, and that their 
very faults contributed to the success of their work. And the 
strongest admirers of the Puritans are ready to admit all that 
Mr. Adams has proved against them in this volume. No one 
at this date thinks of denying that they were narrow, bigoted, 
and overbearing, that their political ideal was an impracticable 
one, that their narrowness often led them into cruelty and 
wrong, or that they were “bumptious” and disagreeable. 
And one may admit all this, and yet not have a particle of 
sympathy with the view of Mr. Adams concerning them. For 
admitting all this, one may yet retain the conviction that they 
were men of uncommon sincerity and honesty of purpose, and 
of very sturdy moral fibre, who, for the sake of their convic- 
tions, and for the assertion of their rights, were willing to 
suffer exile and loss. Such men are the ones who make epochs 
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of progress in human history, and who often bring about other 
results and far better ones than they were themselves able to 
conceive or understand, by simply acting up to such light as 
they have. Persons of finer grain and less rugged moral 
force, might have been more to Mr. Adams’ taste, but such 
persons would never have laid the foundations of the com- 
monwealths of New England. The Puritans questionably 
“ builded better than they knew,” but it was because of their 
intention to build just as well as they knew. Mr. Adams can 
never persuade the public that the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts was hatched out of a cockatrice’s egg. The notion is 
what Mr. Adams himself would call “ unscientific.” 

It is singular that any man could give so much attention to 
the early history of New England as Mr. Adams has done 
without seeming to catch so much asa glimpse of the purposes 
of the early Puritan settlers. He is evidently somewhat at a 
loss to understand why these persons came hither, and alto- 
gether at a loss to understand why they behaved as they did 
after they got here, unless indeed it can all be accounted for 
on the theory of “ pure cussedness.” Mr. Adams does indeed 
say that the Puritans came to Massachusetts in “ the hope, with 
the aid of their divines, of founding a religious commonwealth 
in the wilderness which should harmonize with their interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures ;” but he seems to regard this hope as 
in itself an offense, and the means which they used to make 
their hope a reality, he regards as unrighteous, because it was 
illegal. He makes a historic and legal survey of the nature of 
charter grants by the crown, and finds that the use which the 
Massachusetts Puritans made of their charter was illegal. He 
might have saved himself the trouble. No one pretends that 
they used their charter in a strictly legal manner. They were, 
by the very character of the undertaking, revolutionists. They 
came to this country for the express purpose of escaping from 
the sort of government which oppressed them in England. 
They wanted to get rid of the law as they knew it, and when 
they got three thousand miles away from the seat of British 
government, they proceeded to establish a government of their 
own, on such principles as seemed good to themselves. The 
Massachusetts Puritans had a charter as a trading corporation. 
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They made dexterous use of it for furthering their own ends. 
That the use which they made of it was not altogether legal 
may be admitted at once, without prejudice to their case before 
the tribunal of public opinion. The action of revolutionists is 
never legal. That is the peculiarity of their situation, and 
Mr. Adams understands this perfectly. Indeed the case of the 
Puritans could hardly be better put than Mr. Adams himself 
puts it when he comes to speak of the revolution of 1776. 
With the change of a very few words, his language might be 
applied to the Puritans of 1628 quite as well as to their progeny 
in a later time. On page 317 he says: 

The generation now living can read the history of the Revolution dis- 
passionately, and to them it is growing clear that our ancestors were 
technically in the wrong. For centuries Parliament had been theoreti- 
cally absolute ; therefore it might constitutionally tax the colonies, or 
do whatsoever else with them it pleased. Practically, however, it is 
self-evident that the most perfect despotism must be limited by the ex- 
tent to which subjects will obey, and this is a matter of habit; rebellions 
therefore are usually caused by the conservative instinct, represented by 
the will of the sovereign, attempting to force obedience to the cus- 
toms which a people have outgrown. 


Now our ancestors of the Revolution were technically in the 
wrong, as Mr. Adams says. And all revolutionists and reform- 
ers are technically in the wrong. Their action is a violation 
of law, and obedience to law is ordinarily one of the first 
duties of man. And this fact seems to trouble Mr. Adams 
very much when he considers the doings of the Puritan rev- 
olutionists, although he gets over it easily enough when he 
comes to the revolutionists of ’76. 

There can be no doubt that the early Puritan emigrants 
came to this country with a perfectly fixed determination to 
establish commonwealths which should afford them a protec- 
tion from the oppression to wuich they had been subjected in 
England. They proposed deliberately to settle in a place 
where the English law could not control them. They were a 
feeble folk, and they were ready to draw whatever aid and 
protection they could from any quarter. If they could find 
any such aid by a liberal interpretation of their charter, they 
would do that ; but they meant to carry out their purpose at 
any cost to themselves. This revolutionary intention was born 
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of a powerful religious conviction. This fact Mr. Adams fails 
to grasp. He says (page 7): 


The number of clergymen among the emigrants to Massachusetts was 
very large, and the character of the class who formed the colony was 
influenced by them to an extraordinary degree. Many able pastors had 
been deprived in England for non-conformity, and they had to choose 
between silence or exile. To men of their temperament silence would 
have been intolerable; and most must have depended upon their profes- 
sion for support. America therefore, offered a convenient refuge. The 
motives were less obvious which induced the leading laymen, some of 
whom were of fortune and consequence at home, to face the hardships 
of the wilderness. Persecution cannot be the explanation, for a gov- 
ernment under which Hampden and Cromwell could live and be re- 
turned to Parliament was not incolerable ; nor does it appear that any 
of them had been severely dealt with. The wish of the Puritan party to 
have a place of retreat, should the worst befall, may have had its 
weight with individuals, but probably the influence which swayed the 
larger number was the personal ascendancy of their pastors, for that 
ascendancy was complete. 


Now this is Mr. Adams’ explanation of the reasons why 
these men left civilization and came to settle in the wilderness. 
The ministers came, because they must have an opportunity to 
talk, and because they were dependent on their profession for 
their bread and butter. The laymen came because of the com- 
plete ascendancy of the ministers over them: an ascendancy so 
complete that itleft them no room for the exercise of their 
personal judgment, but compelled them to leave behind the 
wealth and position which they possessed in their own land, 
that they might deliver themselves over, bound hand and 
foot, to these ministers who desired to make a living out of 
them, This is a very astonishing theory. It does not seem to 
have occurred to Mr. Adams that the silencing of the ministers 
might be a very great grievance to the laymen, and that they 
might think that the fact that they were not permitted to hear 
the Gospel preached in the way which they believed to be 
right was a sufficient reason for forsaking houses and lands and 
honors. Indeed Mr. Adams proceeds throughout on the theory 
that whatever religious conviction or bigotry or intolerance or 
fervor there may have been, belonged exclusively to the clergy, 
and that the laymen were, at worst or at best, only ignorant 
and helpless instruments in the hands of their clerical leaders 
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and governors. This is of course nonsense. The laymen were 
just as thoroughly imbued with religious conviction and zeal as 
were the ministers. And they were men of great weight of 
character, precisely of the same kind as those who fought the 
battles of the commonwealth a few years later. The English 
government at that time was intolerabie for such men. Mr. 
Adams is peculiarly unfortunate in his choice of an illustration. 
Hampden and Cromwell could not live under such a govern- 
ment. They overthrew it. And what was intolerable to these 
men, was intolerable also to the Puritans of the emigration. 
They could not overthrow the government, not having sufli- 
cient strength ; and so they ran away to America and estab- 
lished a government of their own. ‘To set up such an explana- 
tion as Mr. Adams sets up for the conduct of men who so 
evidently were fired with a conviction of their own rights, and 
with a powerful religious motive, is a somewhat remarkable and 
not very decent proceeding. Their judgment, their good sense, 
their reasonableness, may be doubted, but not their sincerity, 
if sincerity can ever be proved by deeds. 

The form of government which the Puritans set up on these 
shores was that of an aristocratic republic. Democracy would 
have been abhorrent to their souls had it been suggested to 
them. They wanted the rule of the best. As to who the best 
were, they had no sort of doubt. This aristocracy was to be 
perpetuated, not by ordinary generation, but by regenera- 
tion. Only those who were born again could inherit political 
power and privilege. It never entered into their plan that 
drunkards, vagrants, libertines, paupers, atheists, unbelievers, 
half-believers, Episcopalians, Baptists, Quakers, and Spiritualists 
or witches (all of which classes were by them comprised in a 
single category, as “the wicked”), should have any political 
power, or any part whatever in the government. What was 
the use of coming across the ocean and into the wilderness to 
get away from the rule of the devil, if he were still to be 
present in politics by his recognized emissaries? They wanted 
the rule of the best, and so they would have no one taking 
part in public affairs who was not a member of the church. 
In the colonies of Massachusetts Bay and New Haven, there 
was an express provision that no one should take part in the 
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government who was not a church member; in Plymouth and 
Connecticut the same end was practically accomplished, al- 
though there was, I believe, no express ordinance to that effect. 

When the Puritans had thus established their governments, 
they proceeded to defend them by all means in their power. 
That these means were often futile and unfit, no one to-day 
would think of denying. The earlier part of Mr. Adams’ book 
is mainly a re-statement of some of the cruel blunders and dis- 
asterous follies which they committed in their heroic attempt 
to defend from the incursions of evil the kingdom of heaven 
on earth, which they fondly believed that they were founding. 
Their sense of ownership in their colony, which Mr. Adams 
considers so wicked because of its illegality, does not appear so 
bad to most of the descendants of the men who were “ tech- 
nically wrong” in the American revolution. 

The peculiar constitution of these Puritan governments 
could not long endure. The determining principle of the aris- 
tocracy was not one which worked well in practical polities. 
The line which separated the good from the evil, while it 
seemed clear enough to the founders, was really quite an ar- 
bitrary one. It was maintained indeed after the meaning had 
largely gone out of it. Those Puritan men, who, because of 
their high character and abilities led the colonies out of the 
mother country, were remarkably well fitted to rulethem. But 
they erred in supposing that in the generations to come men cf 
that type would continue to be bound together into unity by any 
ecclesiastical or political ties. The great change in the internal 
constitution of the New England colonies was the encroach- 
ment of the democratic principle upon the aristocratic constitu- 
tion. The history of the change from aristocracy to democ- 
racy is one of extraordinary interest, and I have a glimmering 
suspicion that Mr. Adams thought that he was writing this 
history, but he seems to have given up the idea before he 
finished the book, and well he might. This change to democ- 
racy had to come. In changed circumstances, and after a trial, 
the original plan became evidently absurd. The aristocracy of 
church members ceased to be manifestly the best rulers, and, 
through gradual modifications, the local governments became 
almost pure democracies. This revolution was effected more 
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peacefully and more gradually than any similar revolution of 
which we have knowledge, although one would judge from 
the account which Mr. Adams gives, that it was spasmodic and 
explosive. It involved some pretty bitter struggles indeed, as 
such political changes always must, but the assumption that 
throughout these struggles all the clergy were on one side and 
all decent people on the other, which Mr. Adams seems to 
make, is overthrown by information contained in his own book. 
The clergy in New England have always been somewhat con- 
servative as a body, and a large part of them were found with 
many other good men on the conservative side in this struggle, 
but many were found on the other side also from time to time, 
and those who were conservatives were not necessarily men of 
diabolical character. 

Mr. Adams makes a great many gratuitous assumptions, but 
the most remarkable of them all perhaps is to the effect that 
“the orthodox New Englander was the vassal of his priest.” 
It is upon this remarkable assumption that Mr. Adams has 
constructed his whole theory of New England history, which 
his volume is apparently designed to illustrate. It is hopeless 
to attempt to deal with such a method of thought as this. It 
is useless to inform Mr. Adams that the orthodox New Eng- 
lander was no man’s vassal, but a sturdy, independent, enter- 
prising man, who did his own thinking, and who built a state 
in the woods by his energy and rugged determination. He 
had a goodly store of able ministers because he wanted them. 
This seems so strange a taste to Mr. Adams that he cannot be- 
lieve in it, and so he sets up the theory that the people did not 
have the ministers, but the ministers had the people, and that 
they governed and oppressed them. It is useless to try to set 
Mr. Adams right in this matter. Had he been capable of being 
set right, his error would have been corrected by the course of 
reading which he has been through in order to make this 
book. This is selected as a sample of the assumptions which 
Mr. Adams makes in order to explain things which are alto- 
gether explicable upon obvious grounds, but which apparently 
Mr. Adams cannot thus explain, because he cannot conceive 
that there was any real good in the Puritan minister, or any 
real worth and manhood in the Puritan layman. 
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It would be possible to point out, were it worth while, how, 
at almost every point, Mr. Adams has really misrepresented 
things in the most deceitful of all ways. He has told the truth 
in his historical statements, but he might as well have lied. 
For he has wrenched events out of their places in history, and 
set them forth without the relationship to other events, which 
often puts another color upon them. For instance, the perse- 
cution of Baptists was a very bad thing, but it is a thousand 
times worse when it is related in isolated nakedness, as it is in 
this book, than when it appears as a single event in that long 
groping struggle for personal and religious liberty in which 
these men were engaged. 

Mr. Adams is evidently a student of Herbert Spencer. It is 
to be hoped that he will continue his studies, and that when 
he finds the following text, he will lay it to heart. “Not as 
adventitious will the wise man regard the faith that is in him— 
not as something which may be slighted and made subordinate 
to calculations of policy, but as the supreme authority to which 
all his actions should bend. The highest truth conceivable by 
him he will fearlessly utter, and will endeavor to get embodied 
in fact his purest idealisms, knowing that, let what may come 
of it, he is thus playing his appointed part in the world—know- 
ing that if he can get done the thing he aims at—well ; if not 
—well also, though not so well.” If ever a man had a rever- 
ence for the faith that was in him, and made all his actions 
bend to it, it was the New England Puritan. And the calm 
judgment of history, seeing his limitations, and his errors, and 
his narrowness, and his faith, and his energy, says— Well.” 
But a gentleman from Massachusetts jumps up and shouts, “ It 
isn’t well; it’s bad; very bad indeed.” And the persons who 
happen to hear him, conclude that there are Adamses and 
Adamses. 
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Articte I].—THE VIA MEDIA IN ETHICS.* 


No science is of so vital and universal interest as ethics. It 
concerns every human being. And yet during the last two 
and a half centuries no science has made such limited progress. 
Even psychology has made greater advance. No careful stud- 
ent of the history of ethics can fail to recognize the truth of 
this unwelcome statement. Such is the fact; how can we ex- 
plain it ? 

1. A partial explanation of it is found in the fact that ethics 
has not yet received a proper treatment. The scientific method 
—the greatest of modern discoveries—has not been applied to 
this science. To the scientific method we understand the fol- 
lowing to be essential: Exact observation, careful experiment, 
rational hypothesis, and the verification of the hypothesis. As 
a result of this neglect, the line between the science of ethics, 
and the metaphysics of that science has never been clearly 
drawn ; the two are constantly confounded. In almost all the 
other sciences this distinction has been made, and is realizing 
abundant and valuable results. The physicist, at the outset, 
takes certain things for granted—matter, force, time, and space. 
The inquiry concerning the ultimate nature of these funda- 
mental assumptions belongs not to the science of physics, but 
to the metaphysics of physics. Why not do the same in ethics / 

It is urged that ethics does not so readily admit of this dis- 
tinction. We are told that in the study of ethics it is difficult 
not to become involved in the ultimate problems of philosophy ; 
in ethical speculation we are constantly treading on the verge 
of the abysses of metaphysics. The difficulty is real, but for 
this very reason the demand for this distinction is the more 
urgent. In this age of accurate knowledge nothing can be 
ealled science which cannot stand the scrutinizing test of the 
scientific method. Ethies, if it is to be a science, must be as 
truly and as rigidly scientific as any other branch of human 


* An Essay presented at the Anniversary Exercises of Yale Theolog- 
ical Seminary, May, 1887. 
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learning. The scientific treatment of ethics is a demand of 
the day, not simply for sake of a scientific investigation, but 
also as a means of securing a firmer and more satisfactory basis 
for the solution of the practical ethical quesions of the hour. 

2. A brief survey of the history of modern ethics confirms our 
judgment. Modern ethics, as a science independent of Chris- 
tianity, has its starting point with Hobbes. All the ethical 
theories which have been propounded since his day may be 
briefly reduced to two opposing systems—Hedonism, egoistic 
or universal, and Intuitionism, dogmatic or philosophical. 
Hedonism may be defined as the ethical theory that explains 
moral ideas and distinctions in terms of pleasure and pain. 
The opposite theory, which is commonly designated as Intui- 
tionism, teaches that “ rightness is a quality belonging to actions 
independently of their conduciveness to any ulterior end,” and 
that we have the power to recognize this quality of action. 
Hobbes was a materialist in psychology, and a hedonist in 
ethics. His famous Leviathan called out answers from many 
moralists. Oudworth, with the Cambridge Platonists, was his 
first antagonist from the standpoint of Intuitionism. These 
conflicting schools have been always more or less apparent since 
the days of these two leaders. The Utilitarian and Intuitional 
schools of to-day are the lineal descendants of these types of 
thought, though they are now greatly modified. Thus during 
the last two and a half centuries the various schools of ethics 
have been occupied with polemics, and have chiefly concentrated 
their efforts upon a search for the true ground of virtue, as if 
this were the only fundamental problem of ethics. 

This is, however, far from being the case. Ethics deals not 
with the effect of actions as the Hedonists teach; nor with the 
quality of actions as the Intuitionists maintain, but with the 
cause of actions—the doer himself. 

3. Although these rival ethical schools have thus sought the 
mastery the one over the other, no critical and candid student of 
the science can say that either of them is adequate to the real 
problems of life and thought. 

A defect common to them both is that the attempt is made to 
account for the ethical by a single faculty of the human soul ; 
at least each system emphasizes the one faculty of the soul to 
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the neglect of every other. To the Intuitionists, the intellect 
is of prime importance ; to the Hedonists the sensibility. But 
the subject of ethics is the whole man, and not his intellect, 
nor his sensibility alone. The will is also an essential element 
of his nature, but where it has not been entirely overlooked, it 
has oceupied merely a subordinate position in the thought of 
these schools. Hence the haze that overhangs all English ethi- 
eal speculation. The most prominent contemporary writer on 
ethics in England, Prof. Henry Sidgwick himself, is not en- 
tirely guiltless of this oversight. 

Again, the general tendency of Hedonism is psychological 
while that of Intuitionism is metaphysical. Hedonism en- 
deavors to find the basis of ethics in the sensibilities, and has a 
strong psychological spirit, whether its psychology is correct or 
not. Here is the strength of Hedonism; its weakness is, that 
it doe~ wut raise the question what this constitution of man im- 
plies. On the other hand, the strength of Intuitionism is found 
in its search for the ground and the objective significance of 
the ethical. But its order of investigation has not been psy- 
chological. Here is its characteristic weakness. Thus each is 
weak where the other is strong. 

This brief survey of the history of ethics, with its compari- 
son of the different types of ethical speculation suggest to us 
its real problems, and its true method. The problems of ethics 
are-two fold: the psychological and the metaphysical. The one 
aims to answer the question—How is the ethical possible? In 
other words, what are its subjective and objective conditions ? 
The other concerns itself with the question, What is the ulti- 
mate ground of the principles which are assumed in its possi- 
bility? In other words, -vhat is the ground, and what is the 
significance of morality ¢ 

The method of ethics should be the scientific method. For 
ethics is a science, and should be treated as such. It ought not 
to be confounded with either theology or metaphysics. This 
does not imply, however, that ethics does not need metaphysics. 
The assumptions involved in the possibility of the ethical neces- 
sarily lead to metaphysics, and the ethical finds its ultimate in- 
terpretation in God—the Absolute Good. Ethics without 
metaphysics is a building without foundation. This is the 
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point which Intuitionism rightly emphasizes. But the order 
of investigation ought to begin with man’s capacity for morality, 
and not with God. It is the merit of Hedonism that it takes 
this starting point. 

Thus the true ethical method is found in a judicious combi- 
nation of the spirit of the two historic types of ethical theory. 
Such are the problems, and such the method of ethics. The 
brief review which we have given of both assures us that a 
scientific treatment of ethics will bring a more satisfactory re- 
sult than has yet been attained, and will ground ethics upon a 
firmer basis than ever before. Thus and thus only can ethies 
be saved on the one hand from the stigma and the bondage of 
a theological treatment, and on the other from becoming super- 


ficial and Godless. 
RIk1ZO NAKASHIMA. 
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ArtictE III.—GOSSE’S LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH.* 


Ir is eighteen years since the last new Lives of Raleigh ap- 
peared in England—Edwards’ and St. John’s—both in the 
same year, (London, 1868, 2 vols. each), and almost fifteen 
since we reviewed them in the pages of the Vew Englander.+ 
A literary expert has now attempted the task of biography 
again,—in smaller compass,—a more condensed story,—compar- 
ing the new data and facts given by the biographers of 1868 
with each other and with older ones, and adding others from 
historical sources now first opened. To the student of Raleigh’s 
character and life two, questions at once occur, on open- 
ing Mr. Gosse’s interesting volume: What new knowledge is 
added to the old store, and what statements heretofore accepted 
are exploded as untrustworthy? What superiority, as a piece 
of standard literary work, has this “ Life” over others? Refer- 
ring to our former essay for a sufficient sketch of this celebrated 
man’s career,{ we propose to answer these two questions. 

Mr. Gosse adds two new ways of spelling the family name, 
to the fourteen we have hitherto noted, viz: Rawlyh, the form 
used by the elder son Carew, and Rauleygh, the earliest form 
used by Sir Walter. Their father employed still another. It 
is spelled two other ways in a single deed, and once three ways 
in another. Walter was then in his twenty-sixth year. “ It is 
amusing to find that the family had not decided how to spell 
its name.” 

At Oxford he seems, to Mr. Gosse, to have been a commoner 
both at Oriel and at Christ Church. He must have left the 
University in 1569, to have witnessed what followed the battle 
of Jarnac in France in May of that year, and joined the Hu- 

* English Worthies, Edited by ANDREW LANG, (12th volume), Raleigh, 
by Epmunp GossE, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge Univ. New York, 


Appleton. pp. v, 248. 
_ + No. cxxi, October, 1872, pp. 660-688, 
t Ibid, p. 664. 
§ Cayley gives also the form Rale, which had escaped our notice, and 
makes seventeen variations. 
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guenot camp in October. He fought there, Mr. Gosse con- 
eludes, until 1574 or 1575, and was in the Middle Temple in 
1576. The Middlesex Records, one of the new authorities, 
mentions two yeomen who broke the peace, Dec., 1577, as in 
the service of “ Walter Rawley, Esq. of the Court,” with lodg- 
ings at Islington. This is the first evidence yet found of his 
being a courtier at the age of twenty-five. The story of the 
plush cloak told by Fuller, Mr. Gosse discredits as an account 
of his introduction to the Queen, but regards it as likely 
enough to have been true of their later intimacy. All the biog- 
raphers are as much “at sea,” as to the order of his earliest voy- 
ages with Sir Humphrey Gilbert, as the two half-brothers were 
on the decks of their ships. Probably in 1578 they sailed 
together a second time ; though Edwards places this event after 
the orders of Council forbidding them to sail in 1579. Mr. 
St. John’s evidence of Raleigh’s voyage to the West Indies 
earlier seems to be unassailed. 

The first authentic date Mr. Gosse has from Raleigh him- 
self of any incident in his life is Feb, 22, 1580, in a letter 
to Lord Burghley from Cork, Ireland, where he landed with a 
hundred foot soldiers. He was sent to reinforce Sir Warham 
Sentleger, an old personal friend, who was holding Cork with 
forty men against a Oatholic expedition. In Sept., Lord Grey 
de Wilton, known to Raleigh’s early literary circle, took com- 
mand at Dublin with Edmund Spencer as his secretary. Fulke 
Greville and other minor Elizabethan poets were then in Mun- 
ster with the troops, to the entertainment, doubtless, of Spencer 
and Raleigh. The Irish massacres they witnessed seem to the 
new biographer “ positively Japanese,” and he furnishes more 
evidence of the fierce part Raleigh took in them. He mentions 
new instances, also, of his gallantry, daring, and brilliant 
military skill. In 1581 Raleigh became acting Governor of 
Munster, and afterward of Cork. 

“Tt was at this time (August), or possibly a little earlier in 
the year, that Raleigh made his romantic attack upon Castle 
Bally-in-Harsh, the seat of Lord Roche. On the very same 
evening that he received a hint from headquarters that the cap- 
ture of this strongly fortified place was desirable, he set out 
with ninety men on the adventure. His troops arrived at 
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Harsh very early in the morning, but not so early but that the 
townspeople, to the number of tive hundred, had collected to 
oppose his little force. He soon put them to flight, and then, 
by a nimble trick, contrived to enter the castle itself, to seize 
Lord and Lady Roche at their breakfast table, to slip out with 
them and through the town unmolested, and to regain Cork 
next day with the loss of only a single man.” 

That such a man, with his tall and brilliant person, his splen- 
dor of dress, his plausible tongue, his Devonshire accent _pleas- 
ant to royal ears, and his romantic popular renown should sue 
ceed at such acourtas that of Elizabeth was thoroughly natural. 
It has been questioned whether he was earlier a Protestant 
soldier in the Netherlands—as Naunton says he was (/7agmenta 
Regalia, p. 48)—but that she sent him thither in 1582, with 
the Due d’Alencon whose wooing had fared ill, in place of 
the Earl of Leicester with whom she was just then angry, is 
certain. He had been paid £200 for his Irish services the first 
of February, and the last of March was back again and settled 
at Court as the Queen’s first favorite. Dates are henceforth 
clear and certain. A little incident from the Middlesex Records 
exemplifies Raleigh’s habit of gorgeous court attire in those 
days—“ April 26, 1584, a gentleman named Hugh Rew stoleat 
Westminster and carried off Walter Raleigh’s pearl hat-band 
and another jewelled article of attire, valued together in money 
of that time £113, The owner, with characteristic prompti- 
tude, shut the thief up in Newgate, and made him disgorge.” 
For four years his place near the Queen was one of distinction 
and royal confidence. Mr. Gosse credits him with the flexibil- 
ity and foresight of a first rate courtier, but denies him,—ap- 
parently because Elizabeth would never make him a Privy 
Councillor,* but sought his advice in private—the name of 
statesman. It was on her motion, however, that he entered 
Parliament, where she knew that statesmanship was needed. 

* A dozen years later she would have made him a Privy Councillor— 
indeed he was just about to be sworn in—if Sir Robert Cecil’s jealousy 
had not prevented. Cecil suggested that if he became a member of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council he must resign the office of Captain of her 
Guard which he had long held, a sacrifice he well knew Raleigh would 
not make. Mr. Gardiner pronounces the latter ‘‘the man who had 
more genius than all the Privy Council put together.” 
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Just before this she knighted him. Wealth greater than other 
biographers had ascribed to him, Mr. Gosse shows now became 
his. On the older authorities we reckoned the lands he acquired 
in three Lrish counties at twelve thousand acres: Mr. Gosse * 
says “about forty thousand acres.” Raleigh tried, with no 
great success, to make these fruitiul by colonizing from the 
West of England,—reparation in part for the fearful slaughter 
of former years in which he shared. One authentic record 
Mr. Gosse has obtained of his securing vessels on the Norfolk 
coast for defense against the Armada. He follows the ordinary 
story of the expeditions Raleigh was sending meanwhile across 
the Atlantic but he denies that Raleigh ever set foot in Vir- 
ginia. Some of these expeditions were of the nature of priva- 
teering enterprises. He was always ready for them. A pie- 
turesque passage is here worth quoting: 

“It must be understood that Raleigh at this time maintained 
at his own expense a small personal fleet for commercial and 
privateering ends, and that he lent or leased these vessels, with 
his own services, to the government, when additional naval 
contributions were required. In the Domestic Correspondence,+ 
we meet with the names of the chief of these vessels, ‘The 
Revenge,’ soon afterwards so famous, ‘ The Crane,’ and ‘The 
Garland.’ These ships were merchantmen or men-of-war at 
will, and their exploits were winked at or frowned upon at 
court as circumstances dictated. Sometimes the hawk’s eye of 
Elizabeth would sound the hold of these pirates with incredible 
acumen, as on that occasion when it is recorded that ‘a waist- 
coat of carnation colour, curiously embroidered,’ which was be- 
ing brought home to adorn the person of the adventurer, was 
seized by order of the Queen to form a stomacher for his royal 
mistress. It would be difficult to say which of the illustrious 
pair was the most solicitous of fine raiment. At other times 
the whole prize had to be disgorged; as in the case of that 
bark of Olonne, laden with barley, which Raleigh had to restore 
to the Treasury on July 21, 1589, after he had concluded a very 
lucrative sale of the same.” When these ships of his sailed as 
merchantmen, they brought new products to the soil of Ireland, 


* New Englander for Oct., 1872, p. 669. 
+ Edited by Edward Edwards. 
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as when they captured and plundered on the high seas they 
brought wealth to English marts. In this, again, this versatile 
man of affairs seemed to make reparation for the ruthless 
ferocity of his military career. He had meantime, with Lord 
Burghley, advised the Queen to more leniency towards the 
Irish chiefs. He rented property in Ireland besides the great 
estates that became his, and improved it. Sir John Pope Hen- 
nessy says: 

“The richly perfumed yellow wall flowers that he brought 
to Ireland from the Azores, and the Affane cherry, are still 
found where he first planted them by the Blackwater. Some 
cedars he brought to Cork are to this day growing at a place called 
Tivoli. The four venerable yewtrees, whose branches have 
grown and intermingled into a sort of summer house thatch, 
are pointed out as having sheltered Raleigh when he first 
smoked tobacco in his Youghal garden. A few steps further 
on, where the town wall of the thirteenth century bounds the 
garden of the Warden’s house, is the famous spot where the 
first Irish potato was planted by him. In that garden he gave 
the tubers to the ancestor of the present Lord Southwell, by 
whom they were spread throughout the province of Munster.” 

Of Raleigh’s disgrace at Court, 1588-1592, after Essex 
turned against him, and his marrying the Queen’s maid of hon- 
or, and how he was busied in those years, and what happened 
to him, the new biographer gives the usual account. His sum- 
mary and arrangement of facts is clear and excellent. After 
the capture of the great Spanish carrack, the Madre deDios, by 
the expedition that was chiefly Raleigh’s, and his being sent 
down to Devonshire from the Tower of London to prevent pil- 
lage, the Queen recognized the marriage, and he was set at 
liberty to sail for Guiana. Of this expedition Mr. Gosse gives 
the most compact and satisfactory compiled narrative that we 
have seen ; Raleigh’s own accounts are largely used, of which he 
says: “It is true that he relates marvellous and fabulous things, 
but it is no less than just to distinguish very carefully between 
what he repeats and what he reports. For the former we have 
to take the evidence of his interpreters, who but dimly under 
stood what the Indians told them, and Raleigh cannot be held 
personally responsible ; for the latter, the testimony of all later 
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explorers, especially Humboldt and Schomburgk, is that 
Raleigh’s narrative, where he does not fall into obvious and 
easily intelligible error, is remarkably clear and simple, and full 
of internal evidences of its genuineness.” 
This judgment agrees with that of the unknown editor of 
“The Discovery of Guiana,” in Constable’s edition of 1820 
(The History of the World, vol. vi., pp. 110), viz: “notwith- 
standing his belief in #7 Dorado, and other traits of credulity, 
it is impossible to peruse his narrative without respect for that 
sagacity which, in an age but little skilled in such views, could 
so clearly discern the advantages which England might derive 
from establishing colonies upon the banks of the Orinoco.”* 
Mr. Gosse gives twenty-two pages out of his two hundred and 
forty-eight to this first voyage to Guiana; St. John, but thir- 
teen out of six hundred and eighty-seven; Edwards, thirty- 
eight out of seven hundred and twenty-three—incorporating 
accounts of the expeditions of others,—and Cayley (“to this 
day the most interesting ‘ Life,’ as a literary production,” Mr. 
Gosse says with justice), twenty-six out of eight hundred and 
ninety-two. The new biography also has twenty-two pages 
appropriated to the attack on Cadiz to twenty-seven in the 
larger work of St. John, twenty-nine in Edwards’s, and twenty- 
two in that of Cayley, who embodies Raleigh’s own letter on 
the action, eleven pages—to which in Edwards’s second volume 
(“Letters”) seventeen pagesare given. The latter author, how- 
ever, narrates “ The Islands’ Voyage” in a separate chapter of 
sixteen pages, as St. John does in one of eight, while Cayley 
and Gosse give to it only two or three pages. The latter does 
ample justice to the knight’s exploits of Oadiz and Fayal. 
The events at Cadiz, he says, “were not merely a critical test 
of the relative strength of Spain and England, closing in a 
brilliant triumph (for England), but to Raleigh in particular 
they were the climax of his life, the summit of his personal 
prosperity and glory.” Mr. St. John says of the 21st of June, 
1596, that St. Barnabas Day is “often the brightest in the 
year,” and that this day “was likewise the brightest of Ra- 
*Constable’s edition, before me, also contains the ‘‘ Considerations,” 


“Orders to the Commanders of the Fleet,” and ‘‘ Apology for the last 
Voyage.” 
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leigh’s life.’ Edwards says: “The decline of Spain dates from 
the day when Raleigh in Zhe War Spright, marshalled the way 
into Cadiz harbor, passing “the wasps” of galleys with “a 
blare of trumpets” and making straight for the two great gal- 
leons, some of whose crews had heard Richard Grenville’s 
dying words in 1591.” Tokens of this decline “occur on the 
pages of Spanish history, in an unbroken series, during two 
hundred and seventy years from the June of 1596.” And 
Spain has never recovered from Raleigh’s attack. 

From this climax of fame and influence all the biographers 
note the steady change of fortune that went on for a score of 
years and more till the mournful close of a gallant and brilliant 
life. As the powers of the Great Queen waned, misunder- 
standings and personal conflicts with those nearest her person, 
like Essex and Cecil, multiplied. On his return from Gui- 
ana he had thought “that coming from the West, with an 
empire in his hand, as a gift for Elizabeth, the Queen would 
take him into favor again, but he was mistaken.” Little prize 
money from Cadiz and Fayal; his sorded mistress claimed all; 
large expenses in Guiana; so stood his financial accounts. The 
offices of Vice Chamberlain, Lord Deputy in Ireland, member 
of the Privy Council were successively denied him,—so reads 
the record of preferments sought. His chronic tendency to 
rheumatism and consumption developed within a few years; 
his wound at Cadiz causing feebleness and pain—so ran the 
story of his increasing bodily ailments. He left the great 
town palace of the bishops of Durham, on the site of what is 
now “ Adelphi Terrace,” which he had leased from the Queen 
in 1584, and retired to Sherborne in Dorsetshire, which she 
had given him seven years later. Why he was called with 
Lord Cobham, to assist Ostend while besieged by Cardinal 
Albert, no one from Cayley down to Gosse, has been able to 
tell. There was need of him to grace the “ Royal Progress” 
in 1601, and receive Tully from France. He “must begin to 
keep sheep betime,” he said, if no high office was open to him. 
He strove to get out of the whirl of plot and peril that sur- 
rounded Essex. If Cecil befriended him at all, it was only to 
checkmate Essex. “Although now, and for the brief remain- 
der of Elizabeth’s life,” says Mr. Gosse, “he was nominally in 
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favor, the saturnine old woman had no longer any tenderness 
for her Captain of the Guard. There was no longer any 
excuse for excluding from her presence so valuable a soldier, 
and so wise a courtier, but her pulses had ceased to thrill at his 
coming.” At last she made him Governor of Jersey. “It 
gave him once more the opportunity to cultivate his restless 
energy, to fly hither and thither by sea and land, and to harry 
the English Channel for Spaniards, as a terrier watches a hay- 
stack for rats.” He was Lord of St. Germain and judge in 
civil causes. ‘ He established for Jersey,” says Edwards, “a 
trade with New Foundland, which in aftertimes became very 
fruitful” ; he undertock, says Gosse, “to register real property 
according to a definite system, abolished the unpopular com- 
pulsory service of the Corps de Garde, and lightened in many 
directions the fiscal burdens which previous governors had laid 
on the population. Raleigh’s beneficient rule in Jersey lasted 
just three years.” The year it began he was also in Corn- 
wall, “improving the condition of the tin-workers and going 
through his duties in the Stanneries Court of Lostwithiel. 
We find him protecting private enterprise on Roborough Down 
against the borough of Plymouth, which desired to stop the 
tinworks, and the year closes with his activities on behalf of 
‘the establishment of good laws among tinners.’” Better busi- 
ness this and safer than intriguing at London against Essex 
and Cecil, or humoring the fierce moods of the Virgin Queen ! 
Edwards says very justly, “wherever he had any post of duty, 
for how brief a time soever, he sowed the seed of some good 
harvest or other for posterity to reap.” 

Of the rapid decline of this wonderful man when English 
rule fell from the strong hands of Elizabeth, into the weak and 
perverse hands of James; of his being stripped one by one of 
all the offices long held which were wanted for royal favorites 
and toadies; of Essex’s break with Raleigh, Cecil, and the 
Queen and of his death; of Raleigh’s reception of the Duc de 
Biron in the Queen’s absence, and his growing intimacy with 
Lord Cobham; of the attempts of James VI. of Scotland, to 
enlist Raleigh in his favor as to the succession ; af his last expe- 
dition to Virginia, which never reached Virginia, but saw and 
named Martha’s Vineyard ; of his share in the Queen’s Spanish 
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and Irish policy, and of the ignominy and woe he suffered at 
the hands of James and Cecil, Mr. Gosse gives the usual 
account. Very truly he remarks: “If he” (Raleigh), “had 
died in 1608, unattainted, in peace at Sherborne, it is a ques- 
tion whether he would have attracted the notice of posterity 
in any very general degree. To close students of the reign of 
Elizabeth, he would be” what Mr. Gardiner has pronounced 
him. “ But he would not be to us all the embodiment of the 
spirit of England in the great age of Elizabeth, the foremost 
man of his time, the figure which takes the same place in the 
field of action which Shakespeare takes in that of imagination, 
and Bacon in that of thought. For this something more was 
needed, the long torture of imprisonment, the final crown of 
judicial martyrdom. The slow tragedy closing on Tower Hill 
is the necessary complement to his greatness.” The recital of 


that tragedy occupies the last haif of the new biographer’s 
pages, a clear and well-ordered narrative, with no concealment 
of weaknesses, no panegyric of great qualities disclosed, with 
nothing added that is new,—a story whose deep and pathetic 


interest forbids its ever growing old. The details of the trial at 
Winchester, of the long term in the tower of London, the sec- 
ond voyage to Guiana and the scene on the scaffold do not go 
beyond those given by Edwards and St. John, but they are 
well handled and presented with simplicity. If unpublished 
documents shall ever add anything to our knowledge it will be 
received with as much interest in the land of whose coloniza- 
tion he was the “father,” as in that in which he was bom. 
For this, the agency of our countrymen in placing a memorial 
of him on the walls of the church in whose chancel Lady 
Raleigh buried his body—St. Margaret’s, Westminster—is 
ample security. His head, dissevered by the executioner’s 
axe, “is supposed now to rest in West Horsley Church, 
Sussex.” 

The earliest of this extraordinary man’s writings mentioned 
in this volume is a paper of October, 1582, advising Elizabeth 
to be less severe with Ireland, which was partly prepared by 
Lord Burghley. Its title in the “ Irish Correspondence” is The 
Opinion of Mr. Rawley. Five years and four months later 
he was knighted. Half a dozen years later still, after he had 
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entered Parliament, his noble elegy on his friend Sir Philip 
Sidney was written. This is not the epitaph which formerly 
hung on a tablet from a pillar in St. Paul’s Cathedral,* where 
Sidney was buried, but a more finished production, as these 


stanzas show. 


‘‘ England doth hold thy limbs, that bred the same ; 
Flanders thy valour where it last was tried ; 
The camp thy sorrow, where thy body died ; 
Thy friends, thy want ; the world thy virtues’ fame.” 


‘‘ The heavens made haste, and stayed nor years nor time ; 
The fruits of age grew ripe in thy first prime.” 
After mentioning his birth in Kent and education at Oxford— 
‘Great gifts and wisdom rare employed thee thence, 
To treat from kings with those more great than kings ; 
Such hope men had to lay the highest things 
On thy wise youth.” 


There are fifteen verses in all, forming “one of the finest of 
the many poems which that sad event called forth. It blends the 
passion of personal regret with the dignity of publie grief, as 
all great elegiacal poems should.” Mr. George S. Hillard 
printed it in the 5th volume of his edition of Spencer’s Works 
(Boston, 1839), with the elegies of Matthew Roydon, Lodo- 
wick Bryskett, the Countess of Pembroke and Spenser (“ As- 
trophel”), but without a name, appending the note of Todd ; 
“To the following poems I am unable to assign their authors ; 
but no reader will imagine them the productions of Spenser.” 
Mr. Gosse says: “ This elegy appeared with the rest in Aséro- 
phel in 1595” (Spenser’s own publication), “but it had already 
been printed in 1593, in the Phania West, and as early as 
1591, Sir John Harington quotes it as Raleigh’s.” There 
must have been those living who knew it was not his, if it was 
not, including the real author. It has some of the spirit of 
Raleigh’s work, though hardly of his best. Philip Masterman 
says of all these poems, “ They possess no intensity of feeling,” 
but names Bryskett’s, “in iambic lines of three feet, without 

* The epitaph, perhaps not written by Raleigh, began thus: 

‘* England, Netherlands, the heavens and the arts, 
The soldier and the world have made six parts 
Of the noble Sidney.” 
It was quite likely an imitation of Raleigh, but a poor one. 
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rhyme,” as possessing “considerably melody.” Hillard fol. 
lows him in saying: “They are none of them above medi- 
ocrity.”* 

About this time the intimacy of Raleigh and Spenser began, 
“the two men,” Mr. Gosse observes, “in many respects the 
most remarkable Englishmen of imagination then before the 
notice of their country.” “Dean Church has noticed that to 
read Hooker’s accountt+ of ‘ Raleigh’s adventures with the Irish 
chieftains, his challenges and single combats, his escapes at 
fords and woods, is like reading bits of the Fairy Queen in 
prose.’”” How the poets came together in Ireland, was told in 
thes. pages years ago,t but our author gives us something new 
iv respect to a poem of Raleigh’s then alluded to by Spenser, 
and long regarded as lost. Spenser’s allusions are in his Colin 
Ciout’s come home again, 1595, and in his sonnet to Raleigh 
pretixed to the Fuery Queene, 1596. The “Shepherd of the 
Ocean,” as he calls Raleigh in Colin Clout, delighted with 
Spenser’s piping one day, took his pipe in hand 


** And played thereon, for well that skill he con’d,§ 
Himself as skillful in that art as any.” 

‘* His song was all a lamentable lay 
Of great unkindness, and of usage hard, 
Of Cynthia, the Ladie of the Sea, 
Which from her presence, faultless him debarred, 
And ever and anon, with singulf rife, | 
He cryed out to make his undersong, 

‘ Ah! my love’s queen, and goddess of my life, 
Who shall me pity when thou doest me wrong?” 


* Spenser’s rank had been declared by William Webbe, in his ‘ Dis- 
course of English Poetrie,” 1586 (Asber’s Reprints, 1870). ‘‘ One, who if 
not only, yet in my judgment, principally deserveth the title of the 
rightest English Poet, that ever I read; that is, the Author of the 
Sheepeheardes Kalender, intituled to the woorthy Gentleman Master 
Philip Sidney, whether it was Master Sp. or what rare Scholler in Pem- 
brooke Hall soever,” p. 35. In the Life and Times of Sidney, by 8. M. D. 
(Boston, 1858), Raleigh’s sonnet is ascribed to Spenser, the author probably 
knowing that the brother poet published it with his Astrophel, but not 
that two others had printed it before. 

+ In his ‘‘ Supply of the Irish Chronicles,” a supplement to Holinshed. 

t New Englander, for October, 1872, 669-671. 

§ “Cond,” knew. 

| ‘‘Singulfe rife,” frequent sobs. Mr. Hillard ascribes the Queen’s 
unkindness to the Throckmorton incident, but this did not happen till 
after Raleigh and Spenser returned from Ireland to ‘‘ Cynthia’s land.” 
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In the London Atheneum for 1886 (first two numbers), 
Mr. Gosse gave his account of what he deems the discovery 
of part of this lost lay, “ Raleigh’s magnum opus of 1589, 
quite considerable enough to give us an idea of the extent and 
character of the rest.” He condenses the results in the vol- 
ume before us (pp. 46-7). 

“In 1870 Archdeacon Hannah printed what he described as 
a ‘continuation of the lost poem, Cynthia, from fragments in 
Sir Walter’s own hand among the Hatfield MSS. Dr. Han- 
nah, however, misled by the character of the handwriting, by 
some vague allusions in one of the fragments, to a prison cap- 
tivity, and most of all, probably, by a difficulty in dates which 
we can now for the first time explain, attributed these pieces 
to 1608-1618, that is to say, to Raleigh’s imprisonment in the 
Tower. The second fragment, beginning ‘My body in the 
walls captived,’ belongs, no doubt, to the later date. It is in a 
totally distinct metre from the rest, and has nothing to do with 
Cynthia. The first fragment bears the stamp of much earlier 
date, but this also can be no part of Raleigh’s epic The long 
passage then following, on the contrary is, I think, beyond 
question a canto, almost complete, of the lost epic of 1589. 
It is written in the four line heroic stanza adopted ten years 
later by Sir John Davies for his Mosce tetpsum, and most 
familiar to us all in Grey’s Churchyard Elegy. Moreover, it 
is headed ‘The Twenty-first and last Book of Zhe Ocean to 
Cynthia” Another note, in Raleigh’s hand writing, styles the 
poem, Zhe Ocean’s Love to Cynthia, and this was probably 
the full name of it. Spenser’s name for Raleigh, the Shep- 
herd, or pastoral hero, of the Ocean, is therefore for the first 
explained. This twenty-first book suffers from the fact that 
stanzas, but apparently not very many, have dropped out, in 
four places. With these losses, the canto still contains 130 
stanzas, or 526 lines. Supposing the average length of the 
twenty preceding books to have been the same, Zhe Ocean’s 
Love to Cynthia must have contained at least ten thousand 
lines. Spenser, therefore, was not exaggerating, or using the 
language of flattery towards a few elegies or a group of sonnets, 
when he spoke of Cynthia as a poem of great importance. 
As a matter of fact no poem of the like ambition had been 
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written in England for a century past, and if it had been pub- 
lished,* it would, perhaps, have taken a place only second to its 
immediate contemporary, “The Faery Queene.” We hope 
some day to see this long lost work and all he produced in 
verse, gathered into a complete collection. 

But an active life took his pen away from the service of poetry 
till his destruction had been compassed and death was near, 
His first publication was a tract in prose, 1591, describing the 
fight of the “ Revenge” with Spanish ships off the Azores, and 
vindicating his captain, Grenville. Anonymously published, 
Richard Hakluyt, eight years after was permitted to ascribe it 
to Raleigh. “It is written in a sane and manly style, and 
marks the highest level reached by English narrative prose as 
it existed before the waters were troubled by the fashion of 
Euphues. Long entirely neglected, it has of late become the 
best known of all its author’s productions.” In 1595, he sent 
forth his Discovery of Guiana. “Two editions appeared in 
1596, it was presently translated into Latin and published in 
Germany, and, in short, gained a reputation throughout 
Europe.” Mr. Gosse says of it:—he has nothing better than 
these critical remarks :— 

“The Discovery possesses a value which is neither biograph- 
ical nor geographical. It holds a very prominent place in the 
prose literature of the age. During the five years which had 
elapsed since Raleigh’s last publication, English literature had 
been undergoing a marvellous development, and he who read 
everything and sympathized with every intellectual movement, 
could not but be influenced by what had been written. During 
these five years Marlowe’s wonderful career had been wound 
up like a melodrama. Shakespeare had come forward asa 
poet. A new epoch in sound English prose had been inaug- 
urated by Hooker’s Keclesiastical Polity. Bacon was cireulat- 
ing the earliest of his Hssays. What these giants of our lan- 
guage were doing for their own departments of prose and 
verse, Raleigh did for the literature of travel. Among the 


* «Yet till thou thy Poeme wilt make knowne,” Spenser's sonnet 
to Raleigh. The first sonnet to Spenser prefixed to the Faery Queene, 
was “that noble and justly celebrated sonnet which alone would jus- 
tify Raleigh in taking a place among the English poets.” Gosse, p. 49. 
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yolumes of navigations, voyages, and discoveries, which were 
poured out so freely in this part of the reign of Elizabeth, 
most of them now only remembered because they were re- 
printed in the collections of Hakluyt and Purchas, this book 
of Raleigh’s takes easily the foremost position. In comparison 
with the bluff and dull narratives of the other discoverers, 
whose chief charm is their naiveté, the Discovery of Guiana 
has all the grace and fullness of deliberate composition, of fine 
literary art, and as it was the first excellent piece of sustained 
travelers’ prose, so it remained long without a second in our 
literature. About the same time Raleigh drew up the very 
remarkable paper, not printed till 1843,* entitled Of the Voy- 
age in Guiana. “ By this means (colonization, ommerce, ete.) 
infinite numbers of souls may be brought from their idolatry, 
bloody sacrifice, ignorance, and incivility, to the worshipping 
aright of the true God, and to civil conversation. It will stop 
the mouths of the Roman Catholics, who vaunt of their great 
adventures for the propagation of the Gospel; it will add 
great increase of honor to Her Majesty’s name upon earth to 
all posterity; and in the end be rewarded with a starlight 
splendency in the Heavens, which is reserved for them that 
turn many unto righteousness.” 

All through these years his letters supply materials for his- 
tory, when he did not finish it in treatises. In respect to his 
naval expeditions against Spain, they are full and minute. 
Now and then some tract for the government came from his 
pen, like the Discourse touching War with Spain, and of the 
Protecting of the Netherlands. It had no influence with 
James. His principal industry was to be bestowed on his great 
history. But once, when Cecil, then Earl of Salisbury, passed 
away, his elasticity returned, and his keen appreciation of that 
cold and selfish statesman set him upon the making of this 
epigram (1612): 

‘*Here lies Hobinall our pastor whilere, 
That once in a quarter our fleeces did shear ; 


To please us, his cur he kept under clog, 
And was ever after both shepherd and dog ; 


*I suspect an error here. Edwards (i, 198) gives the same quotations 
as Gosse, but they are from the ‘‘Considerations,” etc. in Constable’s 
edition of 1820 (before me), vol. vi., p. 115 of Appendix. 
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For oblation to Pan, his custom was thus, 

He first gave a trifle, then offered up us ; 

And through his false worship such power he did gain, 
As kept him on the mountain, and us on the plain.” 


His Marriage Discourses, Prerogative of Parliament, Cab- 
inet Council, Discourse of War, Observations on Trade and 
Commerce, were written in these years—the last of these per- 
haps the first English argument for free trade. It disappeared, 
“asso many of Raleigh’s manuscripts had disappeared before 
it, and was only first published in the emains of 1651.” In 
the copy of the Remains (1702) belonging to the writer are 
also included Zhe Sceptic, Maxims of State, Advice to his Son, 
and The Magnificency and Opulency of Cities, but not The 
Invention of Shipping, all of which must have been produced 
in these years. The pamphlets touching his last voyage are 
of melancholy interest, but show little of his power and skill. 
One poem of some length, but little merit, addressed to the 
Queen, Anne of Denmark, always his friend, was a desperate 
plea for his life. The short poems written in view of imme- 
diate death are too well known for quotation. One of this 
character, which Mr. Gosse deems “the most extraordinary and 
most brilliant” of all, Zhe Pilgrimage, he assigns to the time, 
years before, when he expected to be put to death at Win- 
chester. The publication of his writings—save the geographi- 
cal ones issued by himself-—-seems to have been somewhat acci- 
dental and largely posthumous. Ben Jonson brought the first 
volume of the //istory through the press; John Milton the 
Cabinet Councils.* 

On the whole Mr. Gosse’s work must be pronounced a ser- 
viceable one, compact, clear in recital, judicial to a good de- 
gree, without any high merit, and noticeably wanting in the 
glow one would expect such a life as Raleigh’s would give to 
the narrator and the narration. It has a steady-going, matter- 


*On January 5, 1615, after the book (the History) had been selling 
slowly, the King gave an order commanding the suppression of the 
remainder of the edition giving as his reason that “it is too saucy in 
censuring the acts of kings. It is said that some favored person at 
Court pushed inquiry further, and extracted from the king the expla- 
nation that the censure of Henry VIII. was the real cause of the suppres- 
sion,” p. 180. (See Raleigh’s Preface, pp. xiv.-xvi.) 
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of-fact air about it, and nothing of the brilliancy that would be 
felt to mate well a career of such vicissitudes and romance. 
But only another Raleigh could do complete justice to Raleigh. 
It is certainly the best guide we have to the literature of the 
subject, a bibliography of which, from another hand, is prom- 
jsed. And it is the fullest of ie one volume biographies, thus 
far, and probably will be till all the documents, public and 
private, are accessible. But the remark with which we opened 
the subject fourteen years ago in these pages is still true: “A 
life of the most brilliant gentleman and most versatile genius 
in English history during the reigns of Elizabeth and the first 
James, which shall be w orthy of taking the place of an English 
classic, is yet a desideratum.” 

Let us close with one of Mr. Gosse’s best pieces of literary 
criticism, his apt and just observations upon the History of the 
World. 

“Tt was a folio of 1,354 pages, printed very closely, and if 
reprinted now would fill about thirty-five such volumes as are 
devised for an ordinary modern novel. .. The book is bril- 
liant almost without a rival in its best passages, but these are 
comparatively few, and they are divided from one another by 
tracts of pathless desert It is not fair to dwell upon 
(its) eminent beauties without at the same time acknowledging 
that the book almost wilfully deprives itself of legitimate value 
and the true human interest by the remoteness of the period 
which it describes, and by the tiresome pedantry of its method. 
It is leisurely to the last excess. The first chapter, of seven 
long sections, takes us but to the close of the Creation. We 
cannot proceed without knowing what it is that Tostatus affirms 
of the empyrean heavens, and whether, with Strabo, we may 
dare assume that they are filled with angels. To hasten on- 
wards would be impossible, so long as one of the errors of 
Steuchius Eugubinus remains unconfuted ; and even then it is 
well to pause until we know the opinions of Orpheus and 
Zoroaster on the matter in hand. One whole chapter of four 
sections is dedicated to the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, and the arguments of Goropius Becanus are minutely 
tested and found wanting. Goropius Becanus, whom Raleigh 
is never tired of shutting between his critical teeth, was a 
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learned Jesuit of Antwerp, who proved that Adam and Eve 
spoke Dutch in Paradise. It is not until he reaches the Patri- 
archs that it begins to occur to the historian that at his present 
rate of progress it will need forty folio volumes, and not four, 
to complete his labor. From this point he hastens a little, ag 
the compilers of encyclopedias do when they have passed the 
letter B.” 

“With all this, the History of the World is a charming and 
delightful miscellany, if we do not accept it too seriously, 
Often for a score of pages there will be something brilliant, 
something memorable on every leaf, and there is not a chapter, 
however arid, without its fine things somewhere. It is impossi- 
ble to tell where Raleigh’s pen will take fire. He is most ex- 
quisite and fanciful where his subject is most unhopeful, and, 
on the other hand, he is likely to disappoint us where we take 
for granted that he will be fine. ... By far the most inter- 
esting and readable part of the //istory is its preface, a book 


in itself.” 
GEORGE F. MAGoun. 





Marginalia Locke-a-na. 


ArticLe [V.—MARGINALIA ZOCKE-A-NA. 


A FEW months ago the Librarian of Yale College purchased 
for the Library a valuable collection of miscellaneous pamphlets 
in several volumes—treating of topics theological, political, 
philosophical, and economical. Such collections are always 
more or less interesting. On the fly leaf of one of these 
volumes, containing 41 pamphlets, the following memorandum 
is written. “ This very valuable collection of Tracts came from 
the United Libraries of John Locke and his nephew Lord 
Chancellor King.” On examining the titles and matter of 
these Tracts it was found that several of them consisted of a 
series of critical strictures upon Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding by the celebrated or rather the notorious 
Thomas Burnet, 1635-1715, Master of the Charter-House and 
author of the “ Sacred Theory of the Earth.” These comments 
are more or less pertinent and pointed and represent many of 
the current criticisms of the times, upon Locke’s doctrines, both 
theological and philosophical. Of a series of three the first two 
were written in 1697, seven years after the issue of the first 
edition of the Essay and the third in 1699, i. e., after the pub- 
lication of the third edition. The first is written in a 
deferential and courteous tone and urges a few of the current 
philosophical and theological queries or objections which 
oppressed most of Locke’s critics and dissentients and which 
were drawn out at some length by Stillingfleet, the one 
antagonist of Locke who is now remembered by reason of the 
fact that a summary of his strictures with Locke’s replies has 
till the present time been republished in every edition of the 
Essay. To this brief essay of Burnet, the first of the Tracts 
before us, Locke made a brief and somewhat contemptuous re- 
ply of two and a half pages, which was attached to his reply to 
the Bishop of Worcester’s answer to his first letter. Upon this 
brief notice Burnet issued his Second Remarks with more 
spirit and ability without eliciting a word of response from 
Locke. Two years afterwards, in 1699, he published his Third 

VOL. XI. 8 
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Remarks of which the first paragraph indicates that he was 
still smarting from the silence of the philosopher. He begins 
thus: 

“Sir: I have not yet received the favor of your answer to 
my second letter or second remarks upon your Essay upon 
Human Understanding. You rufiled over the first remarks in 
a domineering answer without giving any satisfaction to their 
contents but the second being more full and explicit, I was in 
hopes you would have been more concerned to answer them 
and to answer them more calmly and like a philosopher.” But 
notwithstanding this challenge he did not draw the fire of 
Locke in a public reply. But he did move him so far that in 
the solitude of his own study he filled the liberal margins of the 
pamphlet with remarks and counter criticisms, in his own hand- 
writing. For several reasons these are an interesting memorial 
of the past. They are holographic from Locke’s own hand as 
is evident from the well known autograph of the author of 
which there are several specimens in these pamphlets. They 
are brief and pointed and spirited, expressing his positions in 
brief statements which are often corrections of and antagonisti¢ 
to those of his critic. Now and then they are more clear and 
explicit than the corresponding statements or reasonings of 
the Essay, being Locke’s explanations of his own meaning by 
answering questions, the removal of objections, and the intro- 
duction of distinctions, the necessity for which could be made 
necessary Only by the test of controversy. At all events we 
have in these Marginalia Locke’s exposition of his own treatise 
in the solitude of his private thinking, with no thought of any 
public audience or any tribunal other than that of his own re 
flective judgment. We fancy some of our readers will not be 
uninterested to follow these comments of the often vexed 
philosopher as he thinks aloud his not always patient thoughts, 
and now and then indirectly answers the inquiry of the per- 
plexed reader, as to what he actually did think, when what he 
actually believed or intended to say, has long been a matter of 
dispute or uncertainty. For the gratification of this class of 
readers and the information of all of Loecke’s admirers and 
critics we have copied these marginalia in text and comment, 
giving the latter always in Locke’s own words, which some 
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times display Locke’s own feelings in an unmistakeable fashion, 
and of the former as much as seemed necessary to explain the 
commentary. 


The first remark of Burnet’s which elicits any comment from 
Locke is in the continuation of the sentence already quoted 
and is as follows: “ You best know the reason of your silence, 
but as it will be understood in several ways so it may be sub- 
ject to that construction among others, that you could not 
satisfy those objections or queries without exposing your prin- 
ciples more than you had a mind they should be exposed.” 
Upon this Locke makes this brief comment. 

He y‘ reads my books with a fair minde could not make such a con- 
struction. 

Upon Conscience Burnet writes: “Conscience you say is 
nothing else but our own opinion of our own actions. But of 
what sort of actions, I pray, in reference to what rule or dis- 
tinction of our actions? Whether good or evil or as profitable 
or unprofitable or as perfect or imperfect.” Locke retorts: 

An ingenuous and fair reader.cannot doubt but that I there meant 
opinion of their morality. 

Burnet reiterates, “ But the question is, what laws those are 
that we ought to obey, or how we can know them without rev- 
elation, unless you take in natural conscience for a distinction 
of good and evil or another idea of God than what you have 
given us.” Locke replies: 

It is not conscience yt makes the distinction of good & evil conscience 
only judging of an action by yt w* it takes to be y* rule of good & evil, 
acquits or condemns it. 

The next comment of Burnet reads thus: “If they (the 
Patriarchs) had no other guide to virtue and piety than your 
idea of God and the Soul with an arbitrary difference of good 
and evil, I wonder how they could attain to such a degree of 
righteousness as would bear that eminent character from God 
and his prophets. Upon this occasion also we may reflect 
upon Natural Faith and the Nature of it.” * * * Now 
how shall a man in the state of Nature have just grounds of 
this Faith if he have no other idea of God than that he is an 
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All Powerful, All Knowing and Eternal Being? How from 
this can he prove that he will be a rewarder of those that seek 
Him.” Upon these remarks Locke comments somewhat 
warmly. 

This author makes great professions to write only for truths sake. | 
think it does not very well agree with y® character to impute to me 
what is not mine. For where is it I so much as mention much legs 
assert an arbitrary difference of good & evil. Fair writers never fail to 
quote the words that they would charge as blamable in themselves or 
consequences. I desire he would quote the words from whence he 
insinuates here as if I excluded out of the Idea of god all other Ideas but 
eternity, omnipotence & omniscience. To judge of-the fairness of our 
Author in this point I desire the Reader to consider wt I say B. II, Chap. 
cxxiii. § 35-35. And if he thinks y'I say B. 1V, Chap. x, § 6 be not 
true, y‘ an eternal omnipotent omniscient being being once established 
the other attributes of god cannot be made out I desire him to say so, & 
then to make them out some other way. 

(1.) This author blames my principles not for falshood, but deficiency, 
because he cannot make out all & just soe much as he would by them, 
If they are true Iam glad, noe thing sure but truth will follow from 
truth. If they will not serve this author’s turne I should be glad he 
would lay down such as would y' we might see them. For truly I am 
not at leisure todraw for every one all those consequences from mina 
w he would have made out to him, and so fall to work for h‘s satis- 
faction as often as any one requires me to prove this or prove that from 
my principles. For whose sake my essay was writ my epistle to the 
reader tells. And if it has been acceptable to them I have my end. If 
it has been of any use to others Iam glad too. Those finding it deficient 
will do wisely to seek how to supply themselves better; but they will 
do what neither becomes men nor Christians if they make sinister or 
malitious interpretations of my not having enterd into all the particu- 
lars they would have me when they cannot disprove y* truth of any- 
thing I have handled. 

The next remark which elicits a comment from Locke re- 
spects the much vexed question concerning innate ideas, and first 
of all as these are supposed to be given in practical principles 
Upon this point Burnet insists that those who hold to such 
ideas and principles are misrepresented and misunderstood and 
urges “If by principles you understand distinct knowledge that 
is distinct ideas and distinct propositions, we do not hold dis 
tinct ideas in that sense, yet so you seem to represent them and 
their ideas, and you call their characters fair characters, indeli- 
ble characters, stampt, imprinted, engraven in the mind; for 
all those expressions you use upon that occasion. You exagger 
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ate the matter and set the question at what height you 
please, that you may have the fairer mark to shoot at.” Upon 
this Locke remarks : 

Pray say plainly what is innate & imprinted & how far, & then it will 
be seen how far y" & I disagree. 

In this immediate connection Burnet insists: “If you had 
reflected upon that common distinction of knowledge as clear 
or obscure, general or particular, distinct or indistinct, whereof 
we have daily instances in the life of man you might have 
represented more softly and conceived more easily those 
natural impressions.” ‘“ When a child feels the difference of 
bitter and sweet he knows and understands that difference in 
some kind or degree for it hath its consequences and becomes a 
principle of action to him. Now whether you please to call 
this principle knowledge or sense or instinct, or by any other 
name, it still hath the effect of knowledge of some sort or 
other and that before the child hath the name of Bitter or 
Sweet, pleasant or unpleasant ; much less can he define what 
either of them is.” To all this Locke sharply retorts: 

But has the child the Ideas of bitter & sweet innate. And has the 
child y‘ has y* Ideas of bitter & sweet the Ideas of moral good & moral 
evil. 

Very soon Burnet discusses the question of innate Moral 
Ideas, and says: “ Accordingly I understand by Natural con- 
science a Natural Sagacity to distinguish Moral Good and Evil 
or a different perception and sense of them, with a different 
affection of the mind arising from it; and this so immediate as 
to prevent and anticipate all External Laws and all Ratiocin- 
ation.” To which Locke rejoins by the very question which 
we should expect he would ask: 

What is this affection of the minde from conscience antecedent to all 
external laws & ratiocination ? 

In continuing his argument Burnet says : ‘You will not now 
say I believe that if there was such a natural principle in the 
soul of man, infants or young children would be able to distin- 
guish moral good and evil. For you might as well expect that 
ina seed there should be leaves, flowers and fruit, or that in 
the rudiments of an embryo there should be all the parts and 
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members of a complete body distinctly represented, which in 
continuance are fashioned and brought to perfection.” To all 
which Locke replies in a somewhat remarkable concession : 

If moral Ideas or moral rules (w*" are the moral principles I deny to 
be innate) are innate, I say children must know them as well as men, 
If by moral principles y* mean a faculty to finde out in time the moral 
difference of actions, besides y‘ this is an improper way of speaking to 
cal a power principles : I never denyd such a power to be innate, but y* 
w I denyd was y‘ any Ideas or connection of Ideas was innate. 

Burnet continues his argument as follows: “ We are differ- 
ently affected by their impressions, and so is a child before any 
Reflection or Ratiocination ; though neither of us can give an 
Idea of the affection we feel nor of the particular moditication 
and action of the Body wherein it arises. 

“This shows us that there may be a power in the soul of 
distinguishing one thing from another without Ratiocination; 
and if in sensible qualities, why not also in Moral Relations 
such as good and evil, True and False?” Locke responds: 

Such an inward distinguishing sensation antecedent to all sense or 
supposition of an external moral rule should be proved, till then the 
supposeing of it is but laying down a foundation for enthusiasme. 

On the same page Burnet continues: “ Now, if this account 
of Natural Conscience or what you call Practical Principles, 
be true, there are, in my opinion, in your third chapter, men- 
tioned above, several defective reasonings or iil-grounded 
suppositions.” To which Locke responds: 

I call not conscience practical principles. Produce the place where I 
soe represent it. He who confounds the Judgm‘ made with the Rule 
or law upon w it is made, as the Author doth here, may perhaps talk 
soe. 

Burnet reiterates in the same connection : “ You say your- 
self, I deny not that there are natural tendencies imprinted on 
the minds of men, and that from the very first instances of 
Sense and Perception there are some things that are grateful 
and others unwelcome to them, some things that they incline 
into and others that they flie.” Upon which Locke comments 
as follows: 


Men have a natural tendency to what delights, and from what pains 
them. This universal observatior. has established past doubt. That the 
soul has such a tendency to what is morally good, and from what is 
evil has not fallen under my observation, and therefore I cannot grant 
it for as being. 
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Burnet perseveres in his tenacity: “You seem to make 
account that if conscience was an innate principle, it should be 
invisible and unextinguishable, and commonly received without 
doubt or question. Then to prove that it is not so, you bring 
in several barbarous or semi-barbarous people as your witnesses, 
Mengrelians and such other gentlemen, that are not of my 
acquaintance.” Locke rejoins: 

This Author mistakes what I say, B. I., C. III, § 9, w“ is yt moral rules 
are not innate, for if they were they would be in all men; and if they 
were in y® minds of men they could not without all touch of con- 
science be transgressed as many instances shew they are. 

Burnet waxes somewhat warm when he writes on the same 
topic: “In the meantime, Sir, as your plea is weak in my 
opinion, so methinks, you have an ungrateful office, to rake up 
all the dirt and filth you can from barbarous people to throw 
in the face of human nature. This some will think an indig- 
nity cast upon mankind and a piece of ingratitude to our 
Maker.” To which Locks replies no less warmly : 


And what is it in those who give us such descriptions as are to be 
found of the heathen world immersed in Idolatry and corruption. 


Burnet proceeds in the same strain: “ But seeing man is 
made up of various principles and such as often interfere with 
one another, what wonder is it to see some following this, 
some that; some better, some worse. There is a law of the 
members as well as of the mind, and these are at war, and 
sometimes one gets the victory, sometimes the other.” Locke 
corrects him thus: 

The question is not what the event will be of several inclinations (for 
y' is it w* the Author here cals principles) drawing several ways. But 
whether y* law being present in y* minds (as it must be if it be innate) 
aman can transgresse it without judging himself guilty. 

Burnet resumes thus: “ But if you say further, that there 
are not only rude and barbarous people but also civilized 
nations that have had practices and customs contrary to what 
are called the Laws of Nature or Natural Conscience, etc., 
ete.”—and Locke interrupts him suddenly by reminding him 
that : 

Conscience is not y* law of Nature, but judging by yt w* is taken to 
be y* law, 
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Burnet also adds: “ Exorbitant practices against natural 
conscience are no proof that there is no such principle.” And 
Locke responds : 


Practice without touch of conscience shews y* law transgressed not 
to be in y* minde as a rule. 


Burnet urges in the same breath: “ As on the other hand, it 
is a strong proof of natural conscience as the Supreme Law, if 
we find instances and actions, ete.”—Locke interrupts him in 
the middle of the sentence by remarking that, 


Conscience is the judg, not y* law. 


Burnet introduces with an air of triumphant confidence: 
“ As when a secret project was offered to the Athenians, how 
they might make themselves the greatest people in Greece, the 
motion was referred to Aristides, and he made the report to 
the Senate * * * Never was proposed a more profitable pro- 
ject nor a more dishonest.” Locke is equally triumphant in 
his reply : 

Because Aristides and Fabricius owned the rule of right in those cases 


of justice ergo y* Rule of not murdering, or preserving their children 
was innate or owned in the minds of those who without remorse of 


conscience broke it. A very good argum*‘. 


Burnet urges again: “And if those rules (viz: of Virtue 
and Honesty) be neglected more or less by men, or appear 
little amongst some people, this is no good proof that there are 
no such principles. As it is no sufficient argument that there 
is no sun in the firmament because his light is obscured in 
cloudy days or does not appear in foggy regions.” 

To this Locke replies : 

This Author abounds in similes w* bave y° ill-luck when brought 
to y* paralel to be ag‘ him. As though the sun be in heaven yet those 
y‘ are in the darke who manifestly doe not guide their steps by it shew 
that his light is not innate. 

Burnet writes: “So I do not see any necessity of universal 
consent or universal uniformity to declare a principle to be 
natural.” Locke’s comment is: 


What this Author has to say about Natural principles I know not. 
That w*" I deny is y* practical principles or rules are innate. 
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Burnet proceeds tosay: ‘ Yet I think no man will deny the 
sense of music to be natural to mankind without ratiocination. 
So also for beauty.” Locke says: 

Prove the distinguishing sense of virtue & vice to be natural to 
mankinde before they have learnt y* measures of virtue & vice from 
something besides yt sense & you will have proved something. 

Burnet writes: “ I should be glad to know if you allow any 
powers or principles to be innate in your sense of the word. 
If you allow none at all not their last mentioned nor so much 
as willing or nilling this or that, the controversy will be chang- 
ed; and I desire to know what idea you can form of a soul or 
spirit without any power or any action. I wish that may not 
be the supposition that lies at the bottom of your philosophy, 
that the soul of man is no distinct substance from God or the 
body, but either a divine influence or the power of the body. 
Locke’s comment is: 

This author to bring in a very well natured suggestion sticks not to 
contradict himself for in ye foregoing period he questions whether I 
allow any innate powers, and here he supposes I make the soule to be 
the power of the body, w*" power is certainly innate. 

Again Burnet changes his front: “To proceed a little fur- 
ther you have an odd exception in your 12th paragraph to show 
that the dictates of natural conscience are not truths because 
they are not formed into propositions, ete.” Upon this Locke 
remarks : 

As odd as it is, it is true, yt there is noe truth or falshood but in 
a verbal or mental proposition. 

Burnet proposes this question: ‘Do we not preserve our- 
selves ; do we not make use of reason without the formality of 
a law telling us it is our duty to do these things?” To this 
question Locke makes the following answer : 

Yes, we may doe it without the formality of alaw. But conscience 
cannot acquit or condemn us for what we doe without a law telling us 
it is our duty to doe or forbear. 

After citing two passages, Burnet adds: “ There were both 
the sayings of heathens that had no other law than the law of 
natural conscience.” To which Locke proposes the following : 

That had noe other law but the law of nature to guid their conscience. 
To express it right, soe it should be. 
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Burnet proceeds with his argument thus: “ When you offer 
a child bitter instead of sweet, he turns away his head and 
makes grimaces when he has no law or duty prescribed nor any 
logic than that which was born with him or what he sucked 
from the breast of his mother. Then as to punishments and 
rewards, there is a presage of them from natural conscience and 
they are furthermore deducible from the nature of God if you 
allow him moral attributes as we do.” Locke adds this com- 
ment : 
Shew such an aversion in children to all immorality as soon as they 
are capable of moral actions and yt will be something to yr purpose, 
Are Rewards and punishm" deducible from the nature of god by any 
one without Ratiotination. But tis without Ratiotination yt y* contend 
Natural conscience works. 

Burnet adds directly to the foregoing: “Indeed, in your 
way, upon your idea of God and your uncertainty of the im- 
mortality of the soul I do not see how possibly you can prove 
future rewards and punishments without a revelation, nor con- 
sequently give us a foundation for morality and natural 
religion.” 

Upon this Locke is content with the following comment: 

If y* doe not see how from my idea of God how I can prove future 
rewards and punishm“ what ever be the cause of y" want of sight in the 
case I shall not examin. But if y* have another Idea of God than I have 
and can prove the existence of such a God from other principles than 
mine I shall thank y" fer supplying this defect in my essay. 

In the following paragraph Burnet urges that Locke’s argu- 
ment against a natural conscience would apply with equal force 
against the Christian religion. ‘“ You say that it is impossible 
that men should without shame or fear break a rule which they 
could not know God had set up and would certainly punish the 
breach of, which they must if they were innate. But in this 
place which they must if they were Christians—to a degree to 
make it a very ill bargain to the transgressor. Does not this 
hit the Christians as well and as manifestly as those that share 
natural conscience.” 

To this Locke replies : 

Is it possible then yt men in whom the Gospel is ye principle of 


Action to break ye rules of it without shame or fear? 
It hits some yt are called not those yt realy are Christians. 
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Burnet repeats his argument thus: “ You instance in duels 
and bloody wars, etc., among Christians. You might have ap- 
plied all those things particularly to Christians, but still we 
should have thought it no good proof that there is no Chris- 
tian law no more than it is that there is no natural conscience.” 

To this Locke replies : 


Doe y" prove that there is a natural conscience in y" sense and the 
question will be decided. But false or invidious consequences that reach 
not the case will not doe it. They shew only ye good will not the good 
cause of such a talker. 

It is 1 think a good proof y‘ there is no Christian law setled in the 
mind as a natural principle of action in those yt doe see without touch 
of conscience w*" is the case of those I mention. 


Burnet continues his questions: “ Do we not see men every 
day, in spite of laws external or internal, divine or human, pursue 
their lusts, passions and vicious inclinations? Though they 
have not only the terrors of another life to keep them in awe 
and order, but see before their eyes God’s gibbets, whips, racks 
and torturing engines, etc., ete.” Upon which Locke breaks 
out with the exclaraation : 

What ! whilst they have the terrors of those things as unavoidable 
for that action before their eyes. 

Burnet proceeds: “If all these united forces and restraints 
cannot keep them from extravagant evils, can we think it 
strange that the single principle of natural conscience should 
be suppressed or suffocated by the stupidity or vices incident 
to human nature.” Whereupon Locke remarks : 

Natural conscience supposed an innate principle suffocated by ye 
stupidity or vice is a pretty thing. 

Burnet next remarks: “ You call for a list of the laws or 
principles of conscience and so the Papists do for a catalogue 
of fundamentals.” Upon which Locke writes : 

Of those who say there are a set of fundamental propositions neces- 
sary to be believed by every one for salvation it is reasonable to ask a 
list of them. And of those who say there are innate laws of rules of 


right or wrong tis reasonable to demand a list of them and he yt cannot 
produce what he soe talks of tis plain folly. 


Burnet proceeds: “ As to the dictates or principles of natural 
conscience (call them laws of nature or what you please) we 
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say in general, they are for the distinction of good and evil.” 
Locke observes : 

1. Conscience dictates not but acquits or condemns upon the dictates 
of a superior power. 

Burnet adds: “ But the cases are innumerable as in other 
cases of conscience wherein there may be occasions for their 
exercise.” Upon which Locke observes : 

2. Though the objects be innumerable yt please or displease yet sense 
can immediately upon the application of every one of them distin- 
guish w*" delights or w*" offendes. Has conscience such a discerning 
sense of moral good and evil in every action? 

Burnet tries a more defiant attitude: “This minds one of 
your dilemma in a following section which you propose as very 
powerful or conclusive in these words. But concerning innate 
principles I desire those men to say whether they can or can- 
not by education and custom be blamed and blotted. If they 
can we must find them clearest and most perspicuous nearest 
the fountain in children and illiterate people who have received 
least impression from foreign opinions. Let them take which 
side they please they will certainly find it inconsistent with 
visible matter of fact and daily observation. 

The close you hear is in an high tone. But for trial of this 
argument, let us use the same method which we did before; 
see then we put Christianity in the room of innate principles, 
so put now in their place the power and principles of reason- 
ing. So the sentence will read thus: ‘“ But concerning this 
power and principle of reasoning I desire these men to say 
whether it can or cannot be blurred or blotted out.” All of 
this Locke thus disposes “f: 

Natural powers may be improved by exercise and afterwards weakend 
ag" by neglect and soe all the knowledg got by the exercise of those 
powers. But innate Ideas or propositions imprinted on the mind I doe 
not see how they can be improved or effaced. 

Define Principle. 

Burnet adds: “ All men will distinguish between a power 
and the actual and prevailing exercise of that power which may 
be hindered by various circumstances, etc., ete. I see this 
word innate is still a stumbling-stone ; and we must ask again 
whether you allow any powers to be innate to mankind? We 
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say those forementioned powers are innate, but the exercise of 
these more or less is conditional and depends upon the con- 
dition of the body, culture, and other circumstances.” These 
remarks bring out from Locke a pointed reply and frank 
explanation of his use of innate. 


I think noe body but this Author who ever read my book could doubt 
that I spoke only of innate Ideas, for my subject was the understanding 
and not of innate powers and therefore there must be some very par- 
ticular reason for our A—s soe understanding me if he does soe un- 
derstand me. 

At this point the discussion takes another turn and Burnet 
proposes as a problem the possibility of Cogitant matter, which 
he supposes Locke to have asserted. He urges, “ You bring no 
positive evidence of this possibility of cogitation in matter ; 
and I think it unconceivable according to our Faculties and 
Conceptions that matter should be capable of cogitation as a 
form of matter either innate or impressed.” To which Locke 
rejoins : 

Can y" then conceive an unextended created substance? Can y* con- 
ceive an unextended & unsolid substance moving or moved by matter ? 
Can y* conceive Ideas or thought produced by y* motion of matter? 

The positive proofs of the one side & the other should be ballanced. 

Burnet’s first reason is: “ That unity we find in our percep- 
tions is such a unity as in my judgment is incompetent to 
matter by reason of the division or distinction of its parts.” 
Upon which Locke observes : 

This argum‘* of unity if it has any force in it supposes all our percep- 
tions of sense to be made in a point w*" cannot be unlesse all our nerves 
terminate in a point. 

Burnet had also urged next: “ Pray then tell us what part 
of this body is that which you make the common percipient ; 
orif that be too much, tell us how one part of the body may 
orean be so.” To which Locke had replied: 

I make noe part of the body soe. But how any part of the body may 
or can be soe I will undertake to tell when y* shall tell how any created . 
substance may or can be soe. 

Burnet urges from the analogy of motion: “You say in a 
system of matter, "Tis impossible that any one particle should 
tither know its own, or the motive of any other particle, or the 
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whole know the motive of every particle. Put Cogitation now 
in the place of Motion and the same argumentation holds 
good.” To which Locke rejoins: 


*Twould be impossible if it were supposed to be in matter as matter, 
But if god gives it to a certain systeme of matter soe disposed it is then 


in that systeme. 

Burnet prosecutes his argument in the same strain: “T may 
further add that not only the different perceptions that come 
to the soul from different parts and motions of the body, but 
also the different operations of the mind and understanding, 
simple Apprehension, Judgement, Ratiocination, must all lie 
under the Prospect, Intuition and Connection of some one com- 
mon Principle, and that must be a principle of such a perfeet 
unity and simplicity as the Body, any part of the body, or any 
particle of matter is not capable of.” To which Locke replies: 


If an inability to explain how any system of matter can thinke be an 
argu™ ag' a material soule, the inability to explain how body by motion 
can affect an immaterial being will be an argu™ ag‘t an immaterial 
soule. But such arguers raise great trophies from the ignorance of 
others, but think themselves safe in their own. When both sides are 
equaly ignorant I think noe advantage can be made of it on either side, 

Burnet next urges from the nature of Free-Will: “’Twer an 
odd thing to fancy that a piece of matter should have Free 
will and an absolute power like an emperor on his throne, to 
command as his slaves about him all other parts of matter.” 
Locke replies : 

All the same difficulties are agt the conceiving how an immaterial 
created substance can begin, change or stop its own motion or thoughts, 
or give any motion or determination to body. But where is it I have 
said body has those powers? When y* have demonstrated humane 
soules to be immaterial & explained how these powers are in them, y* 
have s* something agt me & shall finde me y* glad convert. If argum“ 
from our shortsightednesse be good and y' any principles or systeme is 
false because it removes not all difficulties, lay down y™ & see whether 
it will not be liable to as strong objections of defect, & as invidious 
inforency, if it be the way of lovers of truth to make them. 

Burnet goes on tosay: “You must fix this self-moving 
Faculty to some one part of that system (for every part hath 
not the power and free-will upon any supposition) and when 
you have assigned that divine self-moving part or particle of 
the body, we shall examine the power and capacities of it” 
Locke rejoins in a similar strain : 
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¥* too must fix y'self moveing substance to some part of the body, & 
when y" have assigned the part or particle of the body it is fixed to we 
shall examine its operations. 

Burnet urges an argument from the nature of Free-Will as 
follows: “If matter be capable of it, if it can deliberate, con- 
sult, choose or refuse, then matter is capable of virtue and vice, 
duty and religion, Merit and demerit, and also of punishment 
and Reward, which hypothesis about the powers of matter as 
to the Will, would furnish all our Rules in Moral Philosophy, 
as the former the Understanding, all in Natural.” Upon this 
Locke comments : 

That knowledg & will placed in a solid substance will more per- 
vert y* rules of moral philosophy than if placed in a substance void of 
solidity remains to be proved. 

Burnet procedes: “ Neither do I see a capacity in any part 
of the body for memory or Remembrance especially as to some 
Ideas. Take what part you please to be cogitant or reminis- 
cent. (I suppose it will be some part of the brain), all our 
new acquired ideas must work some change in that part and 
leave some marks there for a foundation of memory.” Upon 
which Locke offers a series of comments: 

Y* doe suppose indeed. But can y" say y" see a capacity of 
remembrance in an immaterial substance? Y*" say, 1*t Remarks, p. 9, 
y* doe not understand how ye soule if she be at any time without 
thoughts what is it that produces the first thought agn. Y* may if you 
please apply this & y° rest y" have said to Remembrance & see whether 
y’ understand memory better. 

Burnet then takes up a more general strain: “To these 
reflections upon the nature of our faculties and the powers of 
matter it would not be fair nor satisfactory to give us a short 
answer and tell us every thing is possible with God. ’Tis true 
every thing that is possible is possible to God, but we must 
also consider the capacities or incapacities of the subject. 
Quiquid recipitur recipitur ad modum recipientis. And 
what you suppose possible may be supposed actual. Possibili 
posito in actu, nihil sequitur absurdi. Pardon the old axioms 
by which you are obliged to vindicate the actual existence of 
such powers and properties as we are treating of from absurd- 
ity and to make them intelligible if you would have them 
received.” To which Locke rejoins with some spirit : 
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I would not have them received when another hypothesis is produced 
wherein there are not the like difficulties & things as remote from 
humane conception. Produce such an cne & y" have me y' gratefull 
scholler. But objections from ignorance & y*® weaknesse of humane 
capacity does not this; And such objections invidiously heard (as | 
think it is clear y™ are)are not great marks that y" ever seriously 
thought of any such thing. Finding fault is an easy businesse & not 
always of the most elevated understandings. You Presse me to a con- 
test, ede tua stake too, & then it will be seen whether y* or my prin. 
ciples are clearest & leave fewest difficulties to humane understanding 

How do y" know that they have not corporal marks in the braing? 
But if memory be in an immaterial substance, pray make me under- 
stand how comes it that a disease blots out all y‘ is in y* past memory, 
as I may call it, & yet leave a future memory, i. e., a power to retain 


future perceptions. 

Burnet turns again to a point previously discussed: “In 
motion you properly so called besides the change of situation 
there is a wis movens, which is not the power of matter nor 
any modification of it, but the power of a superior agent acting 


on matter. In like manner if there was a vis cogitans in the 


body or in any other matter, it would not be a power of matter 
nor any modification of it any more than the vis movens is” 


Upon which Locke remarks : 

When y" have explained & helped us to conceive a Vis movens in any 
created substans y** will be a good objection ag* it in a solid substance, 

Burnet proceeds: “ We can distinctly conceive the mechan- 
ical properties of matter and what results from them, but as 
cogitation cannot be any of those nor an effect of them, 9 
neither can I any more conceive the power of Intellection or 
Raiiocination communicated to certain systems of matter, than 
I can conceive penetration of dimensions communicated to cer- 
tain parts or systems of matter, etc., ete.” Upon this Locke 
observes : 


Pray tell us how y* conceive cogitation in an unsolid created sub- 
stance. It is as hard, I confess, to me to be conceived in an unsolid as 


in a solid substance. 

Burnet also urges: “If we grant such arbitrary power 
whereof we have no idea or conception to be communicable 
to matter, there will be no end of imputing powers to matter 
according to every one’s fancy or credibility.” Locke very 
briefly replies : 


The objection is as good ag* finite immaterial substances. 
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Burnet expands his own views as follows: “ As to the state 
of that question, How far cogitation is communicable to 
matter? we allow that a spirit may act and cogitate in matter 
and be so united to some systems of it that there may be a 
reciprocation of actions and passions betwixt them according 
to the laws of their union. But still all these cogitations are 
the powers of the spirit, not of matter. Suppose involuntary 
motion which proceeds from the Will. If that Will may be 
power of matter, then it may have the power of motion or of 
the determination of motion, and it seems easier to me, an 
easier supposition to make wis movens communicable to matter 
(which I think cannot be allowed), than a vis cogitans. If 
they both be the powers of matter, Innate and Superadded, 
God and matter are the whole of the Universe, without partic- 
ular spirits or spiritual substances, permanent and distinct in 
their individuation.” To all this Locke replies at some length: 

Y« allow here of suppositions as unconceivable and as unexplicable as 
any thing in the thinking of matter. For, to use y' way of argueing, 1* 
I desire y* will help me to conceive an unextended, unsolid, created 
substance, for yt I suppose y* mean here by spirit. 2° to conceive how 
such a substance acts & cogitates in a solid substance. 3° to conceive 
how it is united to some systems of matter. 4° to conceive how it can 
act on or suffer from matter, &c. For to use your own words, “ It 
would not be fair nor satisfactory to give us a short answer and tell us 
eery thing is possible to god,” and ‘‘If we grant such arbitrary powers 
of weh we have noe Idea nor conception—there will be no end of imputing 
powers according to every one’s Fancy or Credulity.” According to w*" 
tule of y"* all that is allowed beyond what we can conceive must goe 
for Fancy or Credulity. And therefore pray let us see that phylosiphie 
of y* bounded by such rules as may keep us from unconceivable 


suppositions. 

The last utterarce of Burnet which Locke deems worthy of 
any comment is the general statement: “I have noted those 
doctrines you see which chiefly relate to the soul of man and 
found agreeable to or consequential upon the principles of the 
Deists.” Locke dismisses this as follows : 

When y" have demonstrated the soule of man to be immaterial yt 
own hypothesis will be clear of these objections agt mine, & I shall 
come over to y" & be clear too, if y* know more than I can goe beyond 
Probability y' it is soe. All my accusations of Philosophical Deisme let 
the fault of y be what y" please fall upon y'self & own hypothesis. 


NoaH PORTER. 
VOL. XI, 
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Articte V.—CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN 
ECON OMICS. 


Ir is the object of this paper to show that there is a new 
economic system, theoretical and practical, and that it stands 
in a special relation to Christian ethics. Economic science jg 
changing because practical methods of industry are doing so; 
theory waits upon practice. The change involves a scientific 
recognition of moral forces in business life because the indus. 
trial revolution is calling those forces into active exercise; 
it is enabling and requiring the individual man to place his 
business life on a higher moral level ; it is subjecting the gen- 
eral process of distributing wealth to the control of the moral 
forces of society ; it is calling on ethical agencies, the chureh, 
the benevolent society, the school, and within scientific limits 
carefully applied, the state, to take a part in guiding economic 
development. 

At a time when such interference was working mischief the 
doctrine of laissez faire originated; and economic science 
spent its energy in warning philanthropic agencies, public and 
private, to keep wholly out of the industrial field. Now that 
moral agencies are clearly needed and are actively at work in 
this domain, the science is obliged to change its attitude and to 
formulate, if it can, the principles that should govern their 
action. A divorcement of ethics and economies characterized 

; and it was based on apparent separa- 


the theories of the past ; 
tion between them in practical life. The present movement is 
It is (L) enabling 


restoring the union in theory and in practice. 
the individual to call his moral nature into fuller action; it 
is (2) subjecting the division of wealth to moral arbitration; 
and it is (3) breaking down the barriers that barred the chureh, 
the benevolent society, the school and the state from participa 
tion in economic affairs. 

The science of Political Economy has been traditionally 
based on the assumption of unrestricted competition. This is 
essentially a self-seeking process, and the science was, there 
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fore, avowedly based on selfishness in the individual man. In 
so far as men were purely selfish their actions could be pre- 
dicted, and laws of industry could be formulated. The first 
evil resulting from this method was a certain unreality in the 
science. It did not correspond with the facts of life. When 
competition was at its worst the man of business never became 
the morally dessicated creature that the scientific formula called 
for. The second evil was practical; it was a certain reaction 
of the scientific tendency upon actual business methods. It is 
an ancient bit of humor that the theological doctrine of total 
depravity is not one that is well adapted to become a practical 
mle of life. Economic theories have tended to make the law 
of selfishness a practical rule. They have legitimized it, and 
given the sanction of scientific approval to the baser impulses 
that, in human nature, need no such assistance. 

It is impossible that this system should have won the cur- 
rency that it did but for the belief that it worked well in prac- 
tice; and this belief actually prevailed. Harmony doctrines 
were the order of the day. We were taught that the greed of 
one man is an adequate check on that of another, and that 
universal greed works out the highest attainable good of all. 
“Hands off, then, state, church, ete. Let selfishness have its 
perfect work ;” such was the practical injunction. The system 
was an apotheosis of greed. The ignoble character of this 
theory, and the unreality of its basal assumptions long ago 
attracted attention. 

“Observe,” said Mr. Ruskin, writing in 1862, “I neither 
impugn nor doubt the conclusions of the science if its terms are 
accepted. I am simply uninterested in them, as I should be 
ina science of gymnastics which assumed that men had no 
skeletons. It might be shown, on that supposition, that it 
would be advantageous to roll the students up in pellets, to 
fatten them into cakes, or to stretch them into cables; and 
that when these results were effected, the reinsertion of the 
skeleton would be attended with various inconveniences to 
their constitution. The reasoning might be admirable, the 
conclusions true, and the science deficient only in applicability. 
Modern political economy stands on a precisely similar basis. 
Assuming, not that the human being has no skeleton, but that 
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it is all skeleton, it founds an ossifiant theory of progress on 
this negation of a soul; and having shown the utmost that can 
be made of bones, and constructed a number of interesting 
geometrical figures with death’s heads and humeri, successfully 
proves the inconvenience of the reappearance of a soul among 
these corpuscuiar structures. I do not deny the truth of thi 
theory ; I simply deny its applicability to the present phase of 
the world.” 

This language expresses the feeling of many who are im. 
pressed by the dismalness of the traditional science, but do not 
clearly see what is to be done about it. The criticism is met 
by the assertion that the economist studies man only in ow 
relation, in which he is in fact as selfish as the theory requires 
Outside of the market he may be full of benevolent impulses: 
but here, as economists, we have nothing to do with him, 
We study him only as a buyer, a seller, and a getter of gain; 
and in these processes, though he be elsewhere a philanthropist, 
he is selfish enough to justify any theory. 

Ways however existed in which, even amid the competitions 
of the market, the higher motives of men made themselves felt 
in a manner to demand recognition. Of late the business 
world has been revolutionized, and has come, in a more general 
way, under the dominion of moral law. I shall try only to 
state in this paper the moral significance of this revolution, 
The essential facts concerning it are these: the period now 
closing has been characterized by abnormal competition. 
Carried to unnatural lengths this process produced a moral 
distortion in men; it impelled them, while actually engaged 
in traffic, to take a lower moral plane than they would consent 
to occupy in any other relation. It made them, in a sense, 
morally dualistic, having one code of ethics for social and 
family life, and another for the place of exchanges. The man 
of business acquired the power to harden his nature that he 
might make money, and soften it that he might properly use 
it. He was Dr. Jekyl in the home, the drawing-room and the 
church, and Mr. Hyde in the counting-house. Yet in his 
worst estate he was never as merciless as the pure theory of 
economics demanded. Competition was never an unrestrained 
process ; the sense of right in men controlled the modes and 
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limited the range of its operation. The market was indeed an 
arena; but the contest that took place in it had its rules. 
There were things which the gladiators might not do, and the 
restraints multiplied with growing civilization. These limita- 
tions made righteousness possible on the earth; greed, as 
scientifically licensed, never engulfed the moral forces of 
society, nor wholly stifled the individual conscience. At its 
worst the market was subject to the latent controi of moral 
law. 

The industrial developments now taking place are making 
this latent sovereignty more open and universal. The face of 
the world is changing in a way that alarms the superficial ob- 
server, but inspires him who sees deeply and clearly. It is 
Christianity that is entering the industrial world, bringing, at 
the outset, a sword, but in the end, peace and the possibility 
of human brotherhood. 

Unlike indeed are the apparent results and the real results 
of the industrial revolution now in progress. The things 
which are seen are strikes, lockouts, and class antagonism ; 
those which are not seen are new principles of business life, 
and the moderating of the cruder forms of self-seeking. The 
new system has not yet assumed the definiteness of shape that 
would make the nature of the transition fully apparent. The 
surface phenomena are misleading, and seem to the superficial 
view, to mean rather the unchaining of demons than the usher- 
ing in of God’s kingdom in the industrial world. Yet what 
is occurring is, precisely speaking, a second uncloistering of 
religion; it is carrying the spiritual influence into secular 
regions from which it was formerly debarred. Of this fact 
there is no doubt. Look abroad and see whether religion is 
not everywhere concerning itself with secular affairs. It is 
only the Christianity that can be and will be practically applied 
that is to retain the allegiance of the coming generation. 

Economic changes are the occasion of the distinctively prac- 
tical quality of the religion of the present and future. The 
industrial revolution is removing a chief cause of the dual 
morality of the men of the market. It is making it unneces- 
sary to doff one’s Christian character as a garment, in order to 
sueceed in business dealings. Every business man knows that 
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competition sometimes forces him to be, to a degree, merciless, 
“T am a manufacturer,” said a gentleman recently to me; 
“can I pay my men what on the highest ground, is their just 
proportion of the returns of social industry? My margin of 
profit is small, and I must pay for my materials at the same 
rate as my competitors. If I give my workmen more than the 
market rate for the kind of labor they perform, I shall go to 
the wall in six months, and my men will then be idle.” The 
kind of labor that these particular workmen performed was of 
the death-dealing sort ; it produced a disease that killed them 
in a few years; yet the competitions of the market fixed their 
wages at a rate pitifully low and their employer could not help 
it. Not only is it true that one well disposed manufacturer 
cannot struggle against the competition of many bad ones, but 
a large number of well meaning employers are sometimes placed 
at the mercy of a single one of the baser sort. They must 
meet his prices or surrender their business to him ; and if they 
accept his prices for their products they can pay only his rate 
of wages. 

In a recent monograph of American Economic Association, 
Professor Henry C. Adams of Michigan and Cornell Univer. 
sities, has placed this moral point of competition in a practical 
light. “Suppose that of ten manufacturers nine have a keen 
appreciation of the evils that flow from protracted labor on 
the part of women and children; and were it in their power, 
would gladly produce cottons without destroying family life, 
and without setting in motion those forces that must ultimately 


‘ result in race-deterioration. But the tenth man has no such 


apprehensions. The claims of family life, the rights of child 
hood, and the maintenence of social well-being are but words 
to him. He measures success wholly by the rate of profit and 
controls his business solely with a view to grand sales. . . . The 
nine men will be forced to conform to the methods adopted by 
the one. Their goods come into competition with his goods, 
and we who purchase do not inquire under what condition 
they were manufactured. In this manner it is that men of 
the lowest character have it in their power to give the moral 
tone to the entire business community.” 

Such, according to Professor Adams, is the action of old 
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time competition on the outward morality of the men who 
engage in it. The moralist will, of course, perceive that the 
forced reduction of their outward actions to uniformity does 
not necessarily reduce their essential characters to a level. The 
nine men may reduce wages reluctantly and only at the last 
moment, and may stand ready at the first opportunity to restore 
them. They may possibly even keep them throughout the 
process higher, by some very slight margin, than those paid by 
their competitor. The point which interests us is the improb- 
ability of their doing this. Their practice will react detrimen- 
tally on their principles; and this reaction will be exaggerated 
if they happen to have been brought up in the economic 
school which extols the social working of pure self-interest. 

A change that shall temper the action of competition, and 
at the same time make constant appeals to man’s sense of jus- 
tice will clearly act favorably on individual character. The era 
of abnormal competition is in fact drawing toward its close. In- 
dividualism of the extreme type has had its day. In its place . 
is appearing a tendency for which the term solidarism, if there 
were such a word, would be a fitting designation. Producing 
agents heretofore independent are uniting and working collec- 
tively. 

The primary step in this movement toward consolidation 
consists of that supplanting of little shops by great manufac- 
tories which has been going on ever since the first applications 
of steam as a motive power. Heat is cheaper than muscular 
energy; machines are quicker and more accurate than hand 
labor; and large establishments, by the mere fact of their size, 
are more economical than smali ones. They drive the small 
ones to the wall and possess the field. 

This stage of the consolidating process is marked by an 
intensely active competition. It is, in fact, a Darwinian strug- 
gle for existence that leads to the survival of the great estab- 
lishments. There ensues, however, and is at the present day, 
actually taking place, a secondary consolidation which reacts 
on the competition itself. The few surviving establishments 
that emerge from the struggle for existence are uniting their 
fortunes in gigantic “ pools ” or “trusts,” till it looks as though 
every article of common use would soon be controlled by a 
vast though extra-legal corporation. Scores of staple articles, 
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from screws to steel rails, from spool silk to anthracite coal, are 
controlled by associations that limit the supply and fix the 
prices seemingly at their own pleasure. These monopolies are 
more apparent than real ; a certain residual competition controls 
the dealings of both manufacturing and transporting pools; 
but the fact of union and of nearly uniform prices is of untold 
importance. In particular it places the market in a wholly 
new attitude towards moral agencies. Single producers do not, 
under the new régime, have the market under their control, 
The soulless man of whom Professor Adams speaks can no 
longer degrade a hundred better men to his own level. In the 
tempering of competition by union, and in fixed schedule 
prices, the business man finds a partial escape from the inex- 
orable law that developed in him a dual morality, and made it 
harder than for a came! to pass through the needle’s eye, for a 
man of the market to obey therein the laws of Christ’s king. 
dom. 

This partial escape from the pressure that creates a special 
and moral code for business relations is an immense gain from 
recent developments. How far-reaching it may prove in the 
end can only be appreciated by those who realize the blight that 
personal morality has suffered, and who perceive of how vital 
consequence it is that the Christian man should be enabled to 
serve God while doing business, instead of feeling constrained 
to devote himself to God and to mammon alternately. Yet 
inasmuch as these effects are mainly inward and spiritual, they 
come with less observation, and may to many seem less im- 
portant than another effect of the same tendency to consolida 
tion to which I have referred. 

The union of capital necessitates the union of labor. These 
two consolidations radically change the ‘method of adjusting 
wages. 

Iam not guilty of supposing that I need here to offer an 
argument for the rightfulness of the principle of labor union. 
That is now regarded as nearly axiomatic. Few indeed are the 
minds that cannot see that, as capital consolidates itself, labor 
must do the same. Even if the impersonal thing called capital 
were of exactly the same importance as the personal thing 
ealled labor, there would be no equity in the division of pro 
ducts between them by a contest in which massed forces on the 
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one side should contend with scattered forces on the other. If 
a consolidated labor union were to dictate terms to a thousand 
employers, isolated like the master workmen of medizval times, 
the conditions would be unfair to capital. If a corporation 
dictates terms to a thousand independent workmen, the condi- 
tions are equally unfair. All argument, however, on this point 
is made to be antiquated by the progress of events, which 
affords object lessons everywhere, and which has, in fact, con- 
verted the capitalist world itself to a belief in the rightfulness 
of the principle of labor union. 

What forms a union may take, how it may be led, what it 
may do, are questions wholly apart from that of the prin- 
ciple of union itself. On these points there is much to be said. 
Unions must be crude before they can be perfect; they must 
act unwisely before they can act wisely. No more than any 
other product of evolution can a trades union attain its second 
stage before passing through the first. It happens to be in the 
first stage in which at present we are studying them; are we 
blind enough to look no farther ¢ 

The permanence of the fact of labor organization is nearly 
as obvious as the justice of the principle on which it is based. 
The unions have come to remain, and are certain to strengthen 
and consolidate. They will learn by experience that their true 
end is not belligerent, and will endeavor to perfect the new 
system of distribution. Individual competition of the old 
type is definitely abrogated. ‘“ Where two bosses are after one 
man,” said Richard Cobden, wages rise; where two men are 
after one boss, wages fall.’”” This rule was adapted to a busi- 
ness system, in which little detached shops made goods each 
for its local market. Consolidate the shops in the great cor- 
porations, and you destroy the conditions in which the rule can 
operate ; you suppress the competition on one side. Organize 
the workman, and you balance the forces; but you complete 
the abrogation of the old rule. Thenceforward the adjustment 
of wages will not be a question of man dealing with man, but 
of masses of men dealing with other masses. Competition, 
then, as a regulator, is in its old form abolished. ‘In a greatly 
modified shape, which it would be interesting to study, it is 
reappearing ; but now it is the agent and assistant of another 
regulator of a directly ethical character. 
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A free contract is one that is made between parties who are 
not under any compulsion to deal with each other. If A 
makes a bargain with B, knowing that C and D are equally 
ready to treat with him, A, at least, is free; and if B hasa 
similar alternative open to him, the contract is clear from all 
compulsion. The wage contract was once made under condi- 
tions like these, but it is so no longer. When a corporation 
deals with a multitude of independent workmen, the corpora- 
tion is free, but the workmen are, practically, not so. The 
open alternative is the test of economic liberty. In making 
a bargain with a particular workman the employer has an alter. 
native course open to him; he can at any time find one work. 
man in the open market. Not without hardship and risk can 
the man find another employer. The conditions of such a wage 
contract are inequitable. 

Reverse the position and you perpetuate the wrong, though 
changing its direction. If a consolidated labor union could so 
perfect its discipline as to deal collectively with a hundred sep- 
arate employers, the open alternative, the door of essential 
freedom, would exist only in the case of the workmen. 

Equalize the conditions by completely organizing both labor 
and capital, perfect both the pools and the affiliated labor unions, 
and you close the alternative on both sides, and make adjust- 
ment of the wage contract apparently a process of crude force. 

The conditions that I have supposed are somewhat ideal; 
consolidation has nowhere gone to such actual lengths ; but the 
adjustment of wages is effected under conditions which tend 
toward this ideal, and, in some quarters, already. approximate 
it. Here the division of the product of industry is effected 
by a contest between massed labor and massed capital. It 
is not crude force only; it is a crude appeal to equity. » Every 
great strike or lockout is, in modern times, an appeal to public 
opinion. The old rule for strikes was that those made on4 
rising market sometimes succeed ; while those against a falling 
market always fail. It is now necessary to add that great 
strikes, sustained by the public sense of right, often succeed; 
while those condemned by that sentiment usually fail. 

Unconsciously and without our own volition, we have come 
under a crude system of quasi-arbitration. It remains to de 
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yelope the system, and to avoid the loss and embitterment 
involved in the present mode of obtaining a verdict. Ina 
sense, arbitration is an accomplished fact, and it remains to 
accept the results and perfect the tribunals. Tie moral forces 
of society are at work in the industrial field ;—tlic exigency has 
forced them into it ;—it remains to direct the manner of their 
working. 

What shall we do with the rising tide of labor organization ? 
Shall we command the sea to stand still, like Knut; or scourge 
it, like Xerxes‘ Shall we seem to resist the irresistible? Let 
us rather refrain from this movement, and let it alone; for if it 
be of the wrath of men, it will come to naught; but if it be a 
part of the Divine order, we cannot stay it, though haply we 
may be found fighting against eternal Providence. 

While this movement cannot be stayed, it may be directed. 
A labor union may, like blind Ajax, have more strength than 
light, and may be easily decoyed into fatal directions, or guided 
into safe ones. Seldom indeed in history have crises occurred 
in which the clear thought of an earnest man could be made to 
count for as much as it may now do in influencing human destiny. 

The Secretary of the Connecticut Valley Economic Associ- 
ation lately made a tour in the Hocking Valley, where a 
desperate effort was recently made to crush labor unions alto- 
gether. He found that events had led employers to reverse this 
policy ; they are now at work extending and perfecting the 
organization of their men. All are rejoicing in the results 
thus far gained. In this desolated region there is now peace 
and a fair measure of prosperity. It is said that this outcome 
has been hastened by the wise efforts of Dr. Washington 
Gladden, and it is certain to be hastened, wherever similar 
troubles prevail, by the “ Applied Christianity” which he has 
taught. The crisis is general, and the opportunity that is 
opening for the school and the church, for men of study and 
men of business, is correspondingly great. A ship freighted 
with human destiny is driving before the wind, impelled 
resistlessly and steered blindly. If there are principles gov- 
ening the navigation of it, how carefully should they be 
studied! How earnestly should they be applied! 


JOHN B. CLARK. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MATHEMATICAL CLUB. 


Tue Mathematical Club was formed November 27, 1877, and 
has now had eighty-three meetings. The followins ‘s the record 
for the past year: 

November 16, 1886.—Professor Gibbs explained a method of 
computing elliptic orbits, based on a certain vector equation. 
This equation had previously been the subject of discussion in 
the Mathematical Club, and had been used by Professors Phillips 
and Beebe in 1881 in the determination of the orbits of Swift's 
comet. On this occasion a new method of solving the equation 
was proposed. 

November 30.—Professor Newton discussed some observations 
which he had collected on the path of the meteor of September 6, 
1886. This meteor, which fell at about 8:15 P. M., was visible over 
all New England and a large part of New York State. Loud 
detonations were heard in the southern part of New Hampshire. 
The height at disappearance was about 20 miles, very nearly 
vertically over Epsom, N. H. The course was about 8. 25° E, 
and the angle of the path with the horizon about 37°. 

January 25, 1887.—-Professor Gibbs showed how the vector 
equation, considered in the meeting before che last, might be 
applied to the computation of parabolic orbits, and in particular, 
how far Olbers’ method would be modified by its use. 

March 15,.--Professor Hastings gave an account of some exper- 
iments which he had recently made to determine the degree of 
accuracy of Huyghens’ law of double refraction in Iceland spar. 
The principle indices of refraction for the spectral line D, were 
observed as well as the extraordinary index for an inclination of 
about 37° to the crystalline axis. The value of this last index, 
computed from the accepted law, differed from the observed 
value by 2°5 units in the sixth place of decimals, the probable 
error of observation being about three of these units. 
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May 4.—Mr. E. F. Ayres gave some account of the more recent 
methods of treating the geometry of the triangle, based upon the 
relations of the ortho-, in-, and circum-centers, and the median, 
symmedian and Brocard points. Mr. I. Fisher gave some propo- 
sitions relating to systems of tangent circles, and exhibited a 
“Rowing Indicator” of his own invention for recording the work 
done by a rower in actual practice by a series of indicator dia- 
grams on a ribbon of paper. These diagrams show the character- 
istic qualities, as well as the comparative efficiency of different 
rowers and of different varieties of stroke. 


J. WILLARD GisBs, Sec’y. 





THE POLITICAL SCIENCE CLUB OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY. 


AT the opening of the School of Political Science in the gradu- 
ate department of Yale University last fall it was proposed to 
form a Political Science Club. This club, resembling a German 
Seminar, and similar organizations in Johns Hopkins University 
and Columbia College, was to supplement the regular work of 
the graduate students in the lecture and recitation rooms. It was 
intended to offer opportunities for original research in the lines of 
History, Industrial, and Political Science, which opportunities 
were, of course, to a large extent lacking in the ordinary work of 
the department. Such work was very desirable and the benefit 
derived by the members from the meetings during the past col- 
lege year has been very satisfactory to the originators of the 
Club. The Club was organized in October of last year, its mem- 
bership comprising the Faculty and students of the School of 
Political Science. Fortnightly meetings were held in one of the 
college recitation rooms during term time, at which papers, pre- 
pared by the members, were read; and these were always followed 
by a general discussion of the subject, in which those present 
joined. A sketch of the papers read will best describe the scope 
of the work done by the Club. The subject of one paper was 
The Fiscal System of Vermont. The various sources of revenue 
were enumerated, the system of State taxation, the grand list, 
and the method of assessing and levying State taxes were fully 
discussed. The subject of another paper was the history of the 
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personnel of the United States Supreme Court. The writer 
examined the changes in the complexion of the federal Supreme 
Bench since the adoption of the Constitution, as brought about by 
Presidential appointments and their influence on the Court’s de- 
cisions. Special reference was made to the Jackson and Van Buren 
appointments and the consequent decline of the Court’s good 
character. ‘Two meetings of the Ciub were given to a thorough 
discussion of Convict Labor and Industrial Schools. Then fol- 
lowed a paper on the career of Ferdinand Lassalle, the first labor 
agitator. Perhaps the most interesting and scholarly production 
of the year was a history of the Granger movement. The study 
of Railway Administration has proved a favorite one among the 
graduate students. Two papers were read, as the result of indi- 
vidual research in that direction; one on the distinct interests of 
Directors, Bond-holders, and Stock-holders of Railway Corpora- 
tions; the other on the relation between Railway Capitalization 
and Rates. Ancient history was represented by an exhaustive 
thesis on State control of Industry in the 4th century. A num- 
ber of students in the Law School became interested in the work 
of the Club, and one contributed an essay on Public Rights in 
Private Property. Professor Sumner’s lectures on the Constitu- 
tional History of the United States were the best attended in the 
graduate course of study and suggested several subjects for 
special investigation. Such was the case with the paper on the 
United States Supreme Court, and also with one on the Internal 
Improvements of Ohio, and another on the changes in State Con- 
stitutions of the Union. The last named paper treated partica- 
larly of the tendency toward an elective judiciary and of changes 
in legislation regarding suffrage. 

The success of the Club during its first year’s existence has 
been very gratifying. The work of the members in preparing 
their essays has been careful and exact, and all feel that, aside 
from the direct advantages of the School of Political Science, they 
have acquired great benefit not only from their individual re- 
searches, but also from association and discussion with members 
of the Faculty and their fellow-students. It is proposed to con- 
continue the Club next fall on the same plan as heretofore. 


J. C. SCHWAB. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOG- 
ICAL SOCIETY OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Monday, November 29, 1886.—-Professor Seymour presented a 
communication on Archeology in Greece, speaking of the national 
schools of Archeology at Athens, of learned societies of the 
Greeks; of the recent discoveries on the Athenian Acropolis, and 
throughout Greece. 


Monday, January 17, 1887. 

Communications were offered as follows : 

By Mr. Roberts on the Lesbian dialect, Mr. Castle on the 
Thessalian dialect, Mr. Buck on the Beotian dialect, while Mr. 
Hunt discussed the characteristic differences and resemblances of 
the various Aeolic dialects. 


Monday, February 7, 1887.--Mr. Waters presented a paper on 
Petronius, giving a somewhat detailed account of the Satyricon, 
and pointing out the differences between the work of Petronius 
and those of Lucilius, Horace, and Juvenal; showing that the 
Satyricon must not be included in the same category as the 
Menippee of Varro. The grammatical peculiarities of Petronius 
were briefly indicated, the detailed discussion of them being 
reserved for another time. 

Mr. Bourne presented the latest archeological arguments for 
the European origin of the Indo-European family, based largely 
on Penka’s treatise, “die Herkunft der Arier;” urging that the 
original Indo-European type was tall, dolichocephalous, and 
blonde, and that it seems to have spread from Scandinavia. 

Monday, February 28.—Mr. Van Name spoke on the Romaniz- 
ing of the Japanese language, giving a sketch of the Chinese 
alphabet and of its introduction to Japan, and of the Japanese 
syllabaries (Katakana and Hiragana). He mentioned the indica- 
tions of a movement to substitute the Roman characters for the 
Chinese method of writing, and gave an account of the proposed 
form of the Roman alphabet. 

Professor Ripley read a paper on the Sources of Goethe’s 
Italienische Reise, calling attention to Goethe’s principles of 
style as shown in the changes of form from the original letters to 
the published work. 
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Monday, April 4.—Professor Knapp discussed prothetic E in 
certain Romance languages, with reference to the influence of the 
old Celtic language. 

The Secretary read extracts from recent Athenian journals, 
giving accounts of the laying of the corner stone of the new 
building of the American Schooi of Classical Studies, and of 
recent archeological discoveries. 

Monday, April 18.—Professor Peck criticised Miller’s edition 
of Ennius, prefacing his criticism by remarks on the poet and his 
works, on his latinity, on Ennius in the judgment of the ancients, 
and on the time when his works disappeared. Miiller’s edition 
was pronounced valuable as taking cognizance of what has been 
done since 1854, for the criticism and interpretation of Ennius, 
but dissatisfaction was expressed with Miiller’s arbitrary treat- 
ment of the text, and warning was given that the book must be 
used with great caution. 

Monday, May 9.—Professor Harper presented a paper on the 
a-vowel in Semitic languages, discussing three points: (1) the 
changes in Hebrew, Arabic and Assyrian, through which the 
i-vowel has passed; (2) the relative frequency of the 4-vowel and 
of those derived from it in those languages; and (3) the use and 
force of this vowel, as compared with the i and ti-vowels. 

Monday, June 6.—Dr. R. F. Harper presented a paper on the 
Decipherment and Contents of the Assyrian Inscriptions. 


Tuomas D, SEYMOUR. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MommsEn’s Provinces OF THE Roman Emprre.*—No student 
of history will regret that Mommsen decided to resume his history 
of Rome, with a consideration of the political and social condi- 
tion of the provinces during the first three centuries of the empire. 
The immediate continuation of his earlier volumes would have 
been welcome, and may still be hoped for; but such a continua- 
tion would not have been so valuable a contribution to existing 
knowledge. The collapse of the Republic, and the establishment 
of the Empire are well set forth in the Latin writers of the period, 
who have been preserved, and these events have been studied 
with zeal and intelligence by modern historians. But ancient and 
modern writers alike looked to Rome or from Rome; the provinces 
as social aggregates, as growing or decaying communities, literary 
or industrial centers received little attention. For a knowledge of 
their condition we must resort to the by-ways of literature, the 
provincial novel just making its appearance, the local, panegyric, 
private correspondence, coins and medals, public and private in- 
scriptions, in short to every kind of ancient remains. These 
sources, of course, have to be examined in writing any other por- 
tion of the history of Rome, but in a view of the provinces these 
collateral materials become our main reliance. 

For utilizing such materials Mommsen is extraordinarily well 
fitted ; one might almost say his life has been spent in the study 
of them. At the age of twenty-six, in the year 1843, with the 
aid of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, he undertook an archeo- 
logical tour in France and Italy to investigate the Roman inscrip- 
tions in those countries. Three years were spent at this. In 1851 
he published his Corpus Inscriptionum Neapolitanarum, and the 
next year his Jnscriptiones Regni Neapolitauni Latinae. In the 
great Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum he has edited some seven 
volumes, embracing the inscriptions found in Asia, the Greek prov- 

*The Province of the Roman Empire from Oesar to Diocletian. By THEODOR 
MomMsEN; translated with the author’s sanction and additions by W1tL1am P. 
Dickson, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. 2 
Yols., pp. xiv., 397, 396. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

VOL. XI, 5 
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inces in Europe, Illyricum, Cisalpine Gaul, and the southern half 
of Italy with Sicily and Sardinia. 

After many years of such work, he combines the information 
which he has gathered from the various sources we have indicated 
into readable form, and produced a work of the greatest interest, 
Briefly, we have studies of foundations, and studies of decay and 
death; we see Europe prepared for the reception and transforma- 
tion of new peoples, and, on the other hand, we watch the decline 
of ancient civilization. 

Of these various pictures most English readers will turn to 
those of Britain and Judea first. The essay on Britain strikes one 
as disappointingly meagre, perhaps from patriotic feelings, but 
too much attention seems to have been given to the wars in Brit- 
ain, and too little to its social condition. English specialists have 
complained that the work of their archeologists has not been suffi- 
ciently utilized. One of the most interesting points in this chap- 
ter is a discussion of the reasons for the conquest of Britain. 
Mommsen shows that it was undertaken as a political necessity; 
that the early emperors were unwilling to attempt it, yet regarded 
it as necessary to complete the subjection of the Celtic peoples, 
While unsubdued, Britain was a constant source of danger to 
Gaul, and was connected with it rather than separated from it by 
the channel. 

In Gaul the development of the culture of the vine is the subject 
of some interesting remarks. The winters in northern Gaul were 
too cold for any but hardy varieties, and on the other hand the 
Italians viewed with jealousy any extension of vine-growing in 
Gaul. Consequently for the earlier centuries beer* was the com- 
mon drink. The selfish hostility of the Italians was less favored 
by the government under the emperors than under the Republic, 
but we read that Domitian gave orders to destroy half the vines 
in all the provinces. 

* The following is Mommsen’s version of an epigram of Julian’s on this “ false 
Bacchus :” 

“Du, Dionysos, von wo kommst du? Bei dem wirklichen Bacchus! 
Ich erkenne dich nicht; Zeus Sohn kenn’ ich allein. 

Jener duftet nach Nektar; du riechst nach dem Bocke. Die Kelten, 
Denen die Rebe versagt, braueten dich aus dem Halm, 

Scheuer- nicht Feuersohn, Erdkind, nicht Kind des Himmels, 

Nur fiir das Futtern gemacht, nicht fiir den lieblichen Trunk.” 

The translator gives no version of this epigram, and makes its authorship ob- 
scure by rendering “ Sein” referring to Julian by “this.” 
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The discussion of the condition of Judea holds the attention 
well. Mommsen accepts the advanced views on the Old Testa- 
ment, and Prof. Dickson inserts a cautionary remark. The Apoca- 
lypse is utilized as a contemporary source, and is the subject of a 
long critical note. The parts of the work dealing with the Greek 
provinces are exceedingly interesting. There is a very striking 
and vivid description of Alexandria with its scholars and its mob 
of hoodlums, an instructive comparison between Alexandria and 
Antioch, and a singularly happy and appreciative sketch of Plu- 
tarch as a literary man of the best type in that age. As regards 
the political relations between Rome and her Greek subjects it is 
interesting to see the influence of philhellenism on the Romans. 
They allowed the Greek cities a nominal independence, and ac- 
cording to Mommsen far more latitude than was good for them. 
Athens and Sparta,in recognition of their great past, enjoyed 
especial privileges. The account of North Africa illustrates the 
opposite inclination ; former possessions of the great enemy, Car- 
thage were subjected to more than usual vexations, 

It has been possible within the bounds of this notice to call 
attention only to some of the chief features of these volumes, but 
every page of them contains instruction. Students will wish that 
the author had been more free with his references ; he quotes often 
as follows: “a jurist of the third century,” ‘a novelist,” “ the 
poet of Bordeaux,” (Ausonius), references proper enough for the 
general reader, but annoying to those who would like to know 
exactly the sources of the information. 

Prof. Dickson’s translation is close, sometimes too close. It 
gives one the idea that it was done rapidly by a person thor- 
oughly familiar with German. The mistakes are few, but rough 
expressions are not rare. For instance, Zandesdialect is rendered 
“land-dialect,” instead of “local idiom,” “vernacular.” In the 
opening sentence of chap. III. the ordinary rendering of the word 
Reich gives rise to an inexactness of expression in: “ Like Spain 
southern Gaul had already in the time of the republic become a 
part of the Roman Empire,” “ Roman realm” would have been 
much better. “Reich” is a somewhat puzzling word. Since for 
¢enturies the “ Deutsches Reich” was “the empire” Reich has 
come to be regarded as the equivalent of empire, whereas its 
equivalent is realm. Empire and kingdom are specific meanings 
only, whose application must be tested by the facts. By trans- 
lating “ Reich ” empire the editor of a well known Historical Atlas 
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has filled his map with such names as “ Merovingian Empire,” 
“ Visigothic Empire,” “Empire of the Vandals,” “ Ostrogothic 
Empire,” “Empire of Clovis,” “ Longobardian Empire,” every 
one of which is a direct stumbling block to the student, confus- 
ing his mind, and obscuring one of the greatest facts in history. 
In vol. I, p. 118, Rhine is found instead of Rhone in the sentence: 
“The flourishing condition of the two great emporia on the Rhine, 
Arles and Lyons;” probably a mere error of the press. The 
original edition lacks an index, which has been thoughtfully sup. 
plied by the translator. It will always be a puzzle why such in 
dustrious scholars as the Germans so often stop just short of 
making their efforts completely successful. No part of the labor 
of making a good book brings forth so much fruit as that bestowed 
upon the index, and without it the result of years of labor may be 
almost useless for the average student. 

These voiumes are illustrated with eight maps by Professor 
Kiepert. Externally these volumes are not very attractive looking, 
EDWARD G. BOURNE. 


Tue Star rw tHe East.*—The substance of this book is a 
course of lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute on “ Chris- 
tianity and the Early Aryan Religions,” but some changes have 
naturally been made, especially in the last chapter. The author 
thus defines his object: “The purpose of this short study in the 
early Aryan religions is to call attention to the witness that they 
bear to man’s need of the gospel, and to show that that need has 
been answered, just in so far as any people, or rather individual, 
was prepared to receive it.” (p. 13). There seems to be another 
motive also for the present publication, namely, to influence men 
to adopt the author’s theory of the best method of advancing 
mission work. 

The plan pursued in this book is to describe Vedaism, Brah- 
manism, Buddhism, Hinduism, and Zoroastrianism, discuss their 
philosophical ideas, and attempt to show that the perfect fulfill- 
ment of these ideas is to be found in Christianity. The author 
confesses that he is entirely unacquainted with the Aryan lan- 
guages, and has obtained all his knowledge of the original texts 
from translations. The description of these religious systems is on 
the whole good, but the discussion of their philosophical theories 


* His Star in the East. A Study in the early Aryan Religions. By Leigut0x 
Parks. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 
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has not always the merit of clearness. Still no one but an un- 
common master of logic and lucidity could hope to unravel, in a 
manner satisfactory to the average reader, the contradictions and 
labyrinthine mazes of Hindu speculation. What is stated as fact 
with respect to these religions, is generally in harmony with the 
received opinion of Orientalists, but some exceptions must be 
made. For example, on page 40 the author says that, “the most 
careless reader of these (Vedic) hymns cannot fail to be struck 
with the absence of anything like the fear of the gods.” Possi- 
bly this might be the conclusion of such a reader as is mentioned, 
but numerous passages may be cited, in which fear of the gods 
is most distinctly noticed, as being felt by both animate and in- 
animate creation. Compare Rig Veda 166.4,5; 85.8; 574.2; 
where the Maruts are objects of fear: 302.5; 88.5; where Agni 
is mentioned in the same way, and 599.2; 918.8; 313.10; 472.2; 
where Indra is referred to. It is quite true that the ancient 
Hindus felt much more at home, so to speak, with their gods, than 
many other peoples, but no religion can exist without the element 
of fear. On page 28 the statement is made that “ the Hindus be- 
lieve that the original Veda was written by Brahma,” which is 
certainly a rather sweeping assertion, as no little discussion has 
arisen among the Hindus themselves, as to whether the Veda was 
ever inspired at all. On page 32 the author says of Indra that 
he “at first was God of gods.” If this is intended to mean that 
there was any idea in early Vedic times that Indra was lord over 
the other gods, it is distinctly wrong. Indra is simply the most 
conspicuous ; so far as really divine and godlike attributes ars 
concerned, Varuna surpasses him. Moreover the exaltation of 
Indra began at a later period, so that the words “at first” are 
particularly out of place. 

The mythological explanations are usually very fanciful, and 
the author seems to feel obliged to clothe all ancient myths with 
too great sublimity. Where the Soma-worship is described, the 
author seems to have forgotten that Soma was nothing but an in- 
toxicating beverage, and that to the simple Hindu mind the state 
of intoxication was so wonderful and inspiring, that its cause was 
considered divine. It seems much more reasonable and simple to 
say that the Hindu idea of sacrifice. was occasioned originally by 
the fact that the early Aryan, having so low an estimate of divinity, 
thought that the gods needed food as well as men, than to imag- 
ine that he philosophized about the “ mutual dependence of each 
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70 
life upon all other life,” the “unbroken ring of existence,” and 
perceived that “all energy must return upon itself.” This sim- 
pler view is more in harmony with our author’s own reasoning, 
when, in discussing Vedic morality, he says that their prayers 
“which at first might seem to show no feeling save that of selfish- 
ness, are nevertheless more than that,” for they pray “as men 
who feel that they have a claim on the gods, as those who have 
kept the faith in the midst of a perverse generation.” 

But in all this, the author’s great purpose is plainly seen, which 
is to make as much of an affiliation as possible between the 
doctrines of these religions and those of Christianity, not to de- 
preciate the latter, but to exalt the former. He regards each one 
of the religions in question, as a “revelation of the divine char- 
acter to man,” and plainly says in respect to Vedaism, that a man 
who does not believe this, will find in the Rig Veda “ nothing 
but the weary repetition of extravagant epithets addressed to the 
Dawn or to the Maruts, a confused mythology, and sometimes 
gross sensuality.” This is indeed the view of almost all Sanskrit 
scholars, and it requires a vivid imagination to take any other. 

The author then adds that this “same man might read the reve- 
lation to Israel and fail to see the writing of the finger of God.” 
It is with the idea of this statement that we must take issue, 
Quite recently what is called the science of Comparative Religion 
has become fashionable, a science which practically considers all 
religions as having the same origin, and asserts that they are all 
subject to the process of evolution. Undoubtedly certain relig- 
ious ideas and aspirations are inherent in the mind and heart of 
man, and are everywhere manifested, but they can not be prop- 
erly brought under the head of revelation. The great error of 
this new science consists in overlooking the distinction between 
religious systems which have been developed by the mind, and 
that religion which has been directly revealed by God, The 
former may be evolved, the latter never. Up to a certain point 
the comparison of the external manifestations of all human cults 
with revealed religion is proper and useful, but beyond that 
point, there is so fundamental a difference that no rea) comparison 
can be instituted. Mr. Parks takes the ground that all Aryan 
religions, and by inference all possible religions, have been re 
vealed, and asserts that to deny this, is to deny “ God’s Father 
hood,” and that “from him cometh down every good and perfect 
gift.” But God himself, by implication, in the Bible denies the 
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right of any other religion to be called a divine revelation. Of 
course the author, in carrying his theory out, comes continually 
to conclusions which we cannot admit. On page 83, he says, 
“The divine life—delights in sacrifice. It was with this mind 
that St. Peter wrote of Jesus, ‘He was the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.’ We can claim then as divine truth 
the Brahmanic belief that creation was an act of sacrifice.” Just 
as truly can the ordinary belief of men that something ean not be 
obtained for nothing, which is the real idea of the Brahmanic 
sacrifice, be considered as divine truth. 

Mr. Park’s admiration of Zoroastrianism is intense, but one re- 
mark in his chapter on that religion makes one inclined to drop 
the book in disgust. On page 241 he says, “‘it may be questioned 
whether the resurrection of Jesus could have found acceptance, 
had not Zoroastrianism prepared a nidus for that belief.” 

The two last chapters contain a plea for a return to the “ apos- 
tolic” method and spirit of missions, by which our author appar- 
ently means that we must teach all men that their old beliefs 
really contain the basis of Christianity and only need to be 
evolved a little more. The usual horror of dogmatism is ex- 
pressed, which leads one to long for that glorious time when no 
man shall have any dogmas of any kind, but shall calmly and 
peacefully agree with everv one else. 

This book is pleasant reading but does not carry conviction to 
our mind. 

Adelbert College. S. B. PLATNER. 


Reauistic Putosoruy.*—This work has received the highest 
commendation from the religious and secular press. Therefore, 
passing over the merits of the treatise, we shall endeavor to criti- 
cize the author’s fundamental position, which may be called 
materialistic realism. Such statements will be selected from the 
two volumes as are characteristic rather than exceptional. 

The first volume opens with the assumption that Yankees are 
practical, and therefore the American Philosophy should be Real- 
ism. We think such a statement as the author makes in vol. ii., 
p. 202, refutes the above inference. ‘“ Truth is truth whether 
we observe it or no.” We may have an American Tariff or Mon- 
toe Doctrine, but philosophy, if it deal with objective, eternal 
truth, should be the same in America and Germany. 


* Realistic Philosophy. By James MoCosu, D.D., LL.D., President of Prince- 
ton College. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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, The author evidently prefers the dogmatic to the critical 
method. He admits, for example, (on pages 5 and 6, vol. i.) that 
there is reason for doubt as to what is perceived, directly, by the 
senses; but explains that we must resolutely hold that it is some 
thing external to the mind that is thus perceived. See also vol, 
ii., pages 4, 29, 103, etc. Now that certain states of my mind are 
produced by something not myself, is a metaphysical assumption 
which may be valid. But it is altogether dogmatic and unfair to 
state, on the basis of that assumption, that we know matter, as 
extended, directly. (vol. ii., p. 29.) And it does not help Dr, 
McCosh’s Realism to postulate something extra-mental; for he 
thereby cuts off all connection between the “ space ” or “ thing” 
and his mind. As T. H. Green has said, “ How can energy and 
extension be at the same time apart from consciousness and in it?” 

We do not think that he has annihilated Kant, either in his 
treatment of the senses or of the categories. In vol. i., p. 52, e g., 
Dr. McCosh says: “In all these intuitive conceptions there can be 
no mistakes.” Still, on the same page, he admits mistakes in judg- 
ments. And he does not seem to have considered the fact that 
all perception involves judgment. Why should vibrations be 
sensed as colors ? 

Again he says, (p. 206, vol. ii.): “I have the same evidence of 
the existence of the thing appearing as I have of the appearance.” 
This is not true if “thing” is considered extra-mental. That I 
refer a state of self-consciousness to myself as subject is a fact 
universally admitted. That some extra-mental reality produced 
that state may be true. But it does not rest on the “ same evi- 
dence.” ‘*There can be no pledge for the truth of our thinking 
that lies outside of all our thought.”* 

We do not see how Dr. McCosh can consistently speak of 
Berkeley’s idea of power as “ vague” wher he himself tells us 
that “a hammer comes in contact with a stone,” (vol. ii., p. 107) 
as if the statement were philosophically true. 

Unless Dr. McCosh should drop his materialistic realism, and 
go over to ideal-realism, it would be interesting to see him at- 
tempt to refute, critically, Mr. Spencer’s hypothesis (which the 
Dr. heartily dislikes),—the evolution of mind from physical pow- 
ers. (vol. ii., p. 277.) If the atoms are wholly outside of any 
mind ; if they think nothing, feel nothing, know nothing,—how 
can the assumption that one atom does anything at all in view of 


* Lotze: Grundziige der Logik, etc., 8S. 148. Leipzig, 1883. 
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what other atoms are doing, rid itself of self-contradiction? Per- 
haps Dr. McCosh’s irony against Mr. Spencer recoils upon him- 
self: “ Perhaps they had loving attachments to each other, per- 
haps they had some morality, say a sense of justice,” ete. (i., 182.) 
We know the unity of consciousness directly; but not, external 
to mind, the unity of a bundle of atoms. 

CLARENCE D. GREELEY. 


Epwarps oN First Corintuians.*—The author presents his 
treatise with the utmost modesty, alleging his remoteness from 
any great literary center as an excuse for his lack of acquaintance 
with “the latest researches and speculations.” However that 
may be, he has what is far more important, good scholarship 
of his own, independence of judgment, a sound historical and 
critical sense and a reverent Christian spirit. He has not taken 
up the epistle in merely scholastic methods, but in a way which is 
at once scientific and practical. He pleads in the preface for a 
fresh study of the New Testament as containing the principles 
which alone can vitalize our religion and theology. He would not 
handle the epistle before him in the manner or in the spirit of 
controversy, but would try to draw from it, as from a living 
spring, living truths of Christian thinking and Christian life. He 
has constantly in mind the work of the Christian teacher. “To 
determine the worth of a doctrine, we must ask, not whether it 
can be argued about, but whether it can be preached.” (p. 6). 

Only a continuous use of such a work can thoroughly test its 
merits in detail, but the examination of it upon a few points, 
leaves the impression of its worth. The introduction contains 
not only a discussion of the time, place and occasion of writing, 
but a useful sketch of exegesis as applied to the epistle. 

The commentary bears something of the form, as it includes the 
substance, of exegetical lectures delivered in the theological class- 
room. The textual and grammatical notes are sufficiently copious 
to put the student in possession of the chief critical data, while 
not overburdening the mind with a mass of learned material which 
can have no use for any except the specialist. The stress is laid 
upon the development of the doctrinal contents of the epistle. 
This end is well attained, and we predict for this work a perma- 
nent place in the literature of New Testament study. 

GEORGE B. STEVENS. 
* 4 Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, by Tos. UHas. EDWARDS, 
M.A., Principal of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Second Ed. 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. New York, 1886. pp. 491. 
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WakRFIELD’s INTRODUCTION TO THE TExTUAL CRITICISM oF 
THE New TestamMent.*—This is one of a series of handbooks 
which is appearing under the name of “ The Theological Educa- 
tor,” under the supervision of Rev. W. R. Nicoll, M.A., editor 
of the “ Expositor.” They are especially adapted to the needs of 
theological students, but are popular in style and sufficiently 
free from mere technical material to be available for intelligent 
readers of the Bible generally. 

Weare gratified that Professor Warfield does not leave the 
chair of New Testament criticism at Alleghany for that of 
Doctrinal Theology at Princeton, without giving the theological 
public some fruit of his diligent and successful labors in the field 
of Textual Criticism. This, indeed, he had already done in his 
thorough review of Westcott and Hort in the Presbyterian Review 
for April, 1882, and in his valuable contribution to Schaff’s “ Com- 
panion to the Greek Testament ” on the “ Geneological Method” 
of Textual Criticism, (pp. 208-224). But the little volume be- 
fore us will render a yet wider and more important service. It 
supplies precisely the handbook which teachers in this field can 
place in the hands of their students, confident of its accuracy and 
conformity to the latest and best sources of information. 

These handbooks are issued in elegant form by Mr. Thos, 
Whittaker, of New York, at 75 cents each. In the list of authors 
thus far published, Dr. Warfield’s is the oniy American name. 

GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


Vincent’s Worp Srupies in tHE New TestamMent.t—Since 
Archbishop Trench so forcibly taught us in his “ Study of Words” 
that words are “fossil poetry” and “ fossil history,” we have 
been content to think that they might be much else besides, and 
have been firmly convinced of the dignity and value of their 
study. Especially is this true of the words of the New Testa- 
ment which employs a heathen tongue for the expression of its 
peculiarly spiritual message and teaching. In the volume before 
us (which is to be followed by another treating of the words in 
the writings of Paul and John), Dr. Vincent has undertaken so to 

* Warfield’s Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, by Rev. 
Bens. B. WaARFIELD, D.D., Prof. of Theology, Princeton, N. J. Thomas Whittaker, 
2 and 3 Bible House, New York, 1887. pp. 225. 

+ Word Studies in the New Testament. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. Vol. 1 
The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1887. pp. 822; price $4.00. 
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set forth the shades of meaning and peculiar force connected with 
the different words of the New Testament as to give to the Eng- 
lish reader something of the better insight and clearer apprehen- 
sion which come from a careful study of the original. The 
work is neither a dictionary nor a commentary, but, in the 
author’s own language, stands “ midway between,” and seeks to 
open “ the native force of the separate words of the New Testament 
in their lexical sense, their etymology, their history, their inflec- 
tion, and the peculiarities of their usage by different Evangelists 
and Apostles.” (Preface, p. 5.) 

The book does not deal primarily with the Greek words, 
although a careful knowledge of the original and a careful study 
of critical authorities were necessary to the author and underlie 
his work. The book is for students of the English Bible, as dis- 
tinguished from professional students who are trained in the 
Greek language. It is none the less true, however, that such stu- 
dents might cCerive from it much valuable aid. The work 
expressly disclaims any purpose or desire to take the place of the 
Lexicon and Critical Commentary for the scholar who is furnished 
with the means of working the Greek text for himself. Its claim 
is the modest one of explaining in as few words as possible the 
force and point of words which a translation can but inadequately 
preserve: which the ordinary reader can readily appreciate when 
the critical student has sought them out and clearly presented 
them. 

It results, of course, from the effort to comment on the whole 
dictionary of the New Testament, that many of the observations 
are trivial. But this is a necessary incident of all detail-work. 
Not all words in the New Testament have hidden and suggestive 
meanings, and it were a fanciful or forced process which should 
seek to make them appear so. Dr. Vincent, in the spirit of a true 
scholar, has drawn out occult meanings only where they exist, 
and has nowhere evolved meanings from his own consciousness 
while claiming to evolve them out of the text. 

Although the work proceeds upon the basis of the older Eng- 
lish version, the original Greek words, as well as those of the R. 
V., are also given. The book will be a valuable help to Bible 
study if those who need it will only use it. Many a preacher who 
does not have time or inclination to do thorough work on his 
Greek Testament would do well to go over a chapter a day with 
the aid of this ‘“ Word-Study.” How many will have the 
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patience to do it—for patience will be required, since it will not 
be exciting work ? We have apprehensions. But we were re. 
viewing the book, not its readers, or those who ought to be such, 
We unhesitatingly pronounce it a painstaking, scholarly, and 
valuable aid to the understanding of the ideas and truths of the 


books of which it treats. 
GEORGE B. STEVENS, 


Capman’s “Curist IN THE GosPELs.”*—This book presents 
the entire Biblical material bearing on the life of Christ, in the 
very words of the New Testament. This it does by following 
the writer whose narrative is fullest in any given portion, indicat- 
ing variations from his narrative by placing them in brackets in 
small type. Thus the body of the text presents the fullest ac- 
count obtainable from the gospels, while the variations of expres- 
sion and detail are easily noted by reference to the bracketed 
portions. By means of small figures, 1, 2, 3, etc., the compiler 
indicates in each passage or fragment of a passage which author 
he is here following—whether the first, second, third, or fourth 
gospel. In questions of chronology and harmony, Mr. Cadman 
has followed the best authorities without introducing discussion 
or notes on the subject. The full index and the highly interest- 
ing map representing the journeys of Jesus, with the key for its 
use, are features of the book of much interest and value. 

It would be a highly useful book for any person who wished to 
study the life and teaching of our Lord in order, as it places 
before the student in compact form the full material for his study, 
which he could collect and adjust for himself only by laborious 
and often discouraging comparison of passages. We esteem it 8 
highly interesting and useful book ; interesting as showing how 
well the total material of the gospels can be combined into a con- 
tinuous history, and useful as saving the student the perplexing 
preparatory work of harmonizing and adjusting the separate nar- 
ratives—a labor which few Biblical readers have the patience or 
skill to carry through. 

GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


* Or, Life of Our Lord in the Words of the Evangelists. American Revision, 
1881, with self-interpreting Scripture, map of Jesus’ travels, and a Dictionary 
of proper names, by James P. CapMan, A.M., with an introduction by Rev. P. 8. 
Henson, D.D. Sixth edition. Chicago: Amer. Pub. Soc. of Hebrew. 1886. pp. 
1-380. 
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Tur Earty Tupors.*—The useful series, “ Epochs of Modern 
History,” including this last addition now ofters a fairly complete 

resentation of the History of England, from the conquest to the 
middle of the last century. Mr. Moberly’s work is a careful com- 
pilation from the best writers upon the period under considera- 
tion. His range of view is wide, taking in the social, literary, and 
industrial features of the period. His style is straightforward, and 
sometimes vivacious. The account of the Renaissance is intelli- 
gent, and the expansive and stimulating effect of the discoveries of 
antiquity and the New World upon men’s minds is properly 
appreciated. On page 242 the Utopia is spoken of as if written 
in English, though the facts are correctly stated elsewhere. In 
the preface, Ranke’s “ History of the Reformation in Germany ” 
is said to have been translated by Miss Austen. It should be Mrs, 
Austin. 


Wakrren’s Boox or Reveration.t—In this volume we have 
an attempt at a popular exposition of the Apocalypse. Dr. War- 
ren regards it as a series of “ pictorial writings,” for the interpre- 
tation of which one must have the “key.” This he finds in the 
“gv rayer” of the first verse, “ Things which must shortly come 
to pass.” The Apocalypse having been written about A. D. 
68, we find the speedy fulfillment of some of its prophecies in 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the woes that befell the Jews; 
all of which were symbolically foretold in the first eleven chap- 
ters. The Parousia, following the “seventh trumpet,” was the 
second coming of our Lord, for the establishment of his new king- 
dom, the beginning of the judgment of the dead, and the access 
of all mankind to God, throng: the mediation of Christ. 

In the part beginning with Chapter xii, Dr. Warren finds 
imagery which symbolizes important events that were to follow 
in secular and ecclesiastical history to the end of time. For 
instance, the beast coming up from the sea, is the Roman Impe- 
rator (Emperor), and the “second beast” is the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus (Chief Priest). The Scarlet Woman is Rome. The thou- 
sand years of the martyr’s reign begins with the Conversion of 
Constantine and ends with the rise of the Ottoman power—the 


* The Early Tudors: Henry VIL, Henry VIII. By the Rev. C. E. MopEnrty, 
M.A., late a master in Rugby School. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
t The Book of Revelation; by Isnazt P. Warren, D.D. 
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** Gog and Magog ” of Chapter xx. The entire exposition, which 
Dr. Warren has given, is mainly like that of Professor Stuart, 


and is well worthy of careful study. 
M. G. BULLOck. 


HANDBOOK TO THE REVELATION OF JoHNn.*—This volume ig 
one of the most valuabie of the “ Meyers Commentary ” series, 
published by Funk & Wagnalls. Good expositions of the “ Rey- 
elation” are not so abundant that Bible students will not be glad 
to own this volume. Dr. Diisterdieck’s well-known exegetical 
skill will commend the work, whatever one may think as to cer- 
tain of his ideas concerning the Apocalypse. For example, Dr, 
Diisterdeick rejects its commonly accepted Johannean Apostolic 
authorship, though he gives it a ‘* deutero-canonical” authority, 
which he thinks is proven by its true prophetic character. He 
attributes to the book an ethical rather than a magical inspira- 
tion. It is highly poetic and its poesy stands in the same rela- 
tion to the subject of the prophecy, as the rhetoric of Paul, or the 
Apostle John, to the contents of their messages. 

The time of its composition was previous to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and its author one John—not the Apostle—residing 
probably at Ephesus. There is embraced in the vision of the 
seer the anti-Christian Judaism, and the—if possible—more anti- 
Christian heathenism, realized and symbolized in the Holy City— 
full of iniquities and Rome drunk with the blood of martyrs, 
Jerusalem is to be destroyed, her glory trodden under foot; 
Rome, the great Harlot, must be judged; Satan and the demoni- 
acal powers be overthrown, and at the ‘ Parousia,” the dead will 
be raised and judged, and death and hell be cast into the lake of 
fire. Dr. Disterdieck evidently does not find our modern rabbin- 
ical millenarianism in the Apocalypse, for he holds that it is 
“incorrect to directly refer the particular visions of seals, trum- 
pets, and vials, to particular events in secular, ecclesiastical or 
governmental history, but regards the entire course of temporal 
things as tending according to God’s order to an eternal fulfill- 


ment.” 
M. G. BULLOCK, 


* Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Revelatian of John; by FREDERICK 
DisrerpicoK, D.D. Translated and edited by Henry E. Jacobs, D.D. 
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Tur Art Amateur for June begins the seventeenth volume 
with a new cover. It contains many attractive illustrations. 
Three figure and drapery studies in two colors, a full-page por- 
trait and a number of pen drawings accompany a biographical 
account of Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the British 
Royal Academy. There is a notice of the Paris Salon, with an 
admirable two-page drawing of Ridgway Knight’s picture, “ In 
October,” together with reviews of the American Artists’ and 
Prize Fund Exhibitions and the new Seney Collection; also an 
amusing French account of the Morgan sale, and a timely article 
on composite photographs. There is a suggestive “talk” with 
John La Farge on the re-decoration of the American “ meeting 
house.” 

Among the many practical working designs in the number for 
July are a charming plate, printed in twelve colors, of “ King- 
fishers ;” an extra large tull-length decorative figure (Psyche) for 
outline embroidery for a screen, or for painting—the first of a 
series of six; a bold design of grapes for carving upon a buffet 
panel; china painting designs for a cream-pitcher (anemones) and 
a fruit plate (cherries) ; a study of water-lilies and cat-tails, decora- 
tions for a portiére and a fire-place facing, borders for repoussé 
work, and a page of monograms in O. There are also “ hints on 
landscape painting,” a “talk” with William Hart, a lesson on 
landscapes in china painting, “ Temporary Decorations of a Sea- 
side Cottage,” by Riordan, and suggestions for summer needle- 
work. Price 35 cents, $4 a year. Montague Marks, publisher, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
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